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LONDON, FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 28, 


1873. Price $d. 





R. HANS VON BULOW will give his THIRD 
and LAST PIANOFORTE RECITAL but ONE at 
st. JAMES'S HALL, on WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON NEXT, 
DECEMBER 8rd, at three o’clock precisely. The Programme 
will include Mozart’s Sonata in F major, Beethoven’s Grand 
Sonata in B flat, (Op. 106), and a selection from the works 
of W. Sterndale Bennett, Mendelssohn, Gluck, Bach, and 
Liszt. Sofa stalls, 7s. 6d.; balcony, 3s.; Admission, 1s. 
Tickets may be obtained of Stanley Lucas, Weber and Co., 
84, New Bond-street ; Mitchell, 33, Old Bond-street: Keith, 
Prowse & Co., 48, Cheapside ; Hays, Royal Lee agg: ob 
William Czerny, 81, Regent-street ; Mr. George Dolby, 52, New 
Bond-street ; at Austin’s Ticket Office, St. James’s-hall, Picca- 
dilly ; and of Chappell and Co., 50, New Bond-street. 





ISS MARIAN ROCK (Solo Pianist) begs to 
M inform the Public that from this date, November 28th, 
1873, she will be known by the name of MARIANNE ROCK, 
as duly registered at her birth. 


HE GUITAR.—MDME. SIDNEY PRATTEN, 
Teacher of this aoe Instrument, is in Town for the 
Season. For lessons, and e ements for public and private 
concerts, address to her residence, 22a, Dorset Srrezt, 
Portman-square, W. 








R. W. H. CUMMINGS, having no Agent, 
N requests that applications respecting engagements be 
addressed Brockley-villas, Dulwich. 


—_—— 


OUTH OF FRANCE, ITALY, &c.—The Ad- 
i.) vertiser offers her services as Companion to a Lady going 
abroad. Energetic, opens, and with a knowledge of 
languages. Address, A, Z., care of Mn. Hayegs, 6, 
place, 5. W. 





yall- 





The VALUABLE MUSICAL LIBRARY of the late JOHN 
LODGE ELLERTON, Esq. 


A ESSRS. PUTTICK and SIMPSON will Sell by 
M AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., 
on MONDAY, DECEMBER Ist, and following day, the Musical 





j of the late John Lodge Ellerton, Esq., the distinguished 
an Composer; with other collections, comprising works 
of the Great luable MS, collections, &c. Catalogues 
two stamps. 





NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 


JULES ROCHARD’S EASY MUSIC FOR 
THE PIANOFORTE. 


FAVOURITE MELODIES 
Comprised within 5 Pages, carefully Fingered and 
specially Arranged to suit Small Hands, Octaves 
being entirely excluded. 

ABRANGED BY 


JULES ROCHARD. 








AIR, LOWIS XII. - - - + «© © French Air. 
BEAUTIFUL DANUBE WALTZES - - - — Strauss. 
BEAUTIFUL DREAMS -  - - “+. + W.C, Levey. 
BELLS OF ABERDOVEY - ~~ - - Welah Ar. 
ME DISC the det oe : 
BY the MARGIN of FAIR ZURICH’S WATERS - Swiss Air. 
CANADIAN BOAT SONG - - - - = _ Moore 
CHERRY RIPE - - - - + + + ©, Horm 
DI PESCATORE (“Lucrezia Borgia”) - - Donizetti. 
HSMERALDA- '-  - - + + +  W.C. Levey. 
Mn « « =» « «0 « « 
GENTLE ZITELLA -. - = + + + , Cooke 
HARMONIOUS BLACKSMITH - . + - Handel. 
HALLELUJAH CHORUS (* Messiah”) ~~ - 
IADONNA EMOBILE- - - - - - _ Verdi 
8 6 | oy pg a 
fw is 
ORGEN A : e See : 
gle ye spe lagege Ra eS 
PILGRIMS OF THE NI - ~ Baber. 


GHT - - _ - 
SEE THE CONQUERING HERO COMES - - 
TELL ME MY HEART- - - 
THE MILLER OF THE DEE - 
THE WEDDING MARCH - - 
THE BRITISH GRENADIERS 


Handel. 

- «= = — Bishop. 

- Old English Melody. 

- endelssohn. 

- Old _— Melody. 
- . C. Le 


THE MAGIC OF MUSIC -. - - vey. 
THE TROUBADOUR - - + = ~ French Air, 
THE CARNIVAL OF VENICE - - - 

WEBER'S LAST WALTZ - - - - 

WILLIAM TELL - - + + «© = 


- Rossini. 
PRICE TWO SHILLINGS EACH. 


JUVENILE QUADRILLE, “UNDER THE MISTLETOE,” 
on POPULAR MELODIES. Charles Godfrey. 4s. 


“Very pretty and very easy; just the thing for juvenile 
players.” “inustrate title page is exceedingly good.”— 
“ Orchestra.” 


LONDON: 
DUFF & STEWART, 147, OXFORD STREET. 


NEW MUSIC. 





A MESSAGE ON THE SEA. J. L. ROECKEL, 

WHEN JOAN'S ALE WAS NEW. KIKO. 

THE WATCH FIRE. VOCAL DUET. BALFE. 
ORGANISTES CONTEMPORAINS, Nos. 19 and 20. 2s, 
each, net. 


LONDON ;: 
HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 
9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
NEW EDITIONS, CAREFULLY REVISED, 


BURROWES’S 


THOROUGH-BASS PRIMER, 


Containing Explanations and Examples of the 
RUDIMENTS OF HARMONY: 


With Fifty Exercises brought immediately under their several 
questions and answers, with questions all numbered, 


BY J. F. BURROWES. 





Price 28. 6d. cloth back, or full bound in cloth 3s. 6d. 





ALSO, THE 


PIANOFORTE PRIMER: 


Suited for Private Tuition or for Teaching in Classes. Arranged 
after the same manner as the Thorough-Bass Primer. 


BY J. F. BURROWES. 
With Cramer’s Dictionary of Musical Terms. 
Price 1s. 6d. cloth back ; full bound 2s. 


The DICTIONARY separate, Price Fourpence 
Stitched. 
LONDON: J. B. CRAMER anp CO., 
201, REGENT STREET; 


WHOLESALE D&PARTMENT: 
11, LITTLE MARLBOROUGH STREET. 





Just Published. 
E PALADILHE’S NEW 
@ 


PIECES. 





LE CHANT DES FEUILLES, 
Idylle pour Piano, 
4s. 
BIANCA OU UNE NUIT A VENISE, 
Barcarolle pour Piano, 
4a. 





} London; J. B, Cnawzn & Co, 201, Regent-street, W. 





GTANLEY LUCAS, WEBER, and CO., Music 
\) Publishers, Foreign Music Importers, and Dealers in 
Musical Instruments, In direct communication with all the. 
wer Continental , 7 in Leipzig, Berlin, Hamburg,* 

‘aris, Vienna, and Milan. Rooms for eaching or Practising. 
Pianofortes, American Organ Harmoniumas, and all kinds of 
New and Second-hand Musical Instruments on Nale or Hire.— 
84, New Bond-street (three doors from Oxford-street), and 
808a, Oxford-street, London, W, 





LERGYMEN, Professors of Music, and School 

Teachers can obtain, until the end of this year, a speci- 
men ny, “The Present Crisis of Music in Schools,” a Re} ly 
to Mr. Hullah’s Official Report in the New Education Blue 
Book, by Johu Curwen, post free, by sending three penny 
stamps to Mr. R. Griffiths, Plaistow, London, *:. This pam- 
phlet (of 110 pp.) contains a criticiem of Mr. Hullah’s Report, 
and in addition some interesting details of the history of music 


in elemen h . a of its main principles. 
Price-6d., J. 8. Caisp, 8, Warwick-lane, E.C. ’ 








RAMER’S INDIAN GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
PRICE 90 GUINEAS, has been made a substitute for the 
old square, formerly much used throughout the East. The size 
is nearly the same as the square, being only six feet long, and 
four feet eight inches wide across the keys. The case is of solid 
Mahogany, with brass-bound circular ends. The scale is the 
full seven octaves. The tone is large, the articulation rapid 
and easily susceptible of expressive performance. It has the 
trichord stringing on the new introduced metal frame, which 
oy greater power of resistance than the usual metal plate. 
e following extract frum a letter, dated October 27th, 1870, 
from T, 8. Hawiiron, ., Magistrate, Ahmednuggur Districts, 
Bombay, shows the excellence of these Instraments:—‘‘I see 
many pianos out here with electro-plated —_ .+.. they are 
German make, and invariably lose their touch and power in 
one or two hot seasons. You will think highly of your piano 
when I tell you that it reached here in ect tune, after 
knocked about in a cart without s 3 for fifty miles on a 
feartul road.”—Cramens’ PiAnoroRts GALLERY ( largest in 
Europe), 207 & 209, Regent-street, W. 





CHURCH BIOGRAPHIES. 





NOW READY. Vol. L., price 58.; by post, 5s. 4d. 


IFE OF ST. ELIZABETH OF HUNGARY. 
Edited by C. A. JONES, Author of “A re Al the 
Church,” &c. With Preface by Rev. Dr, LITTLED. 


NEARLY READY. Vol. IL, price 5s.; by post, 68, 4d. 


IFE OF ST. VINCENT DE PAUL. Vol. II. 
cf “Church Biographies.” Edited by ©. A. JONES, 
(Vol. ILL. will be “ Life of St, Frances de Chantal.”) 


London: J. T, Hays, Lyall-place, Eaton-square; and 4, 
Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 





HE “GALATEA” WALTZ by H.R.H. the 
DUKE of EDINBURGH, is published in the following 


Editions: 8. d. 
Plain Gold Title oececece covececccccroccsecccccecvecccs & O 
With photograph of H.M.S. “ Galatea” .......ccceeeee8 5 
Arranged as Pianoforte Duet ..........cecesecseessceee 6 O 
Transcribed as a brilliant Pianoforte piece by J. Rummel 4 0 
for Full Orchestra, as played at the Royal 
Albert Hall Concerts... ..cccccccssesecccceveseres 10 6 
Dildo, Sor Bepests 0. 0.0.00:00 9500 0r.0000 cece sccveccscceces. VO 


London: J. B. Caamen & Co., 201, Regeut-street, W. 





ON’T FORGET ME.— WHAT SHALL I 

SING TO THEE?—IN SHADUWLAND.—Three gems 

of Song by C. PINSUTI. Each free for 18 stamps.— 
London ; Hopunt Cocks and Co., New Burlington-street, 


T. WRIGHTON’S BEST SONGS :— 
Thy Voice is Near. 4s. Only One to Bless and Checr 
e. 46, 


Oh, Chide Not, my Heart. 3s. ‘ 
The Music of her Voice. 3s, In search of the Primrose, 8s, 
5 Norah, sweet Norah, in D and 
F. 38. each. 


The Liquid Gem, 4s 
Shylie Bawn. 0, would I were a Fairy 


38. 

Be Happy and Never Despair.| Queen. 3s, 

3s. wes “— What though thy fun be 
Her Bright Smile. 4s. Clouded. 3s. 
She Sang among the Roses. 88, 

All at half-price, post free, in stamps. 

London: Sole Publishers, Roszar Cocks and Co., New 

Burlington-street, Order of all Mustosellers. 











Rk. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE.— 
For and em | the voice, and 
affections of throat, has main te 
uarter of a century, and the flattering testim«inials received 
from Grisi, Persiani, Lablache, and many of the C and 
Statesmen, fully establish its t virtues. No Vi or 


grea’ 
Public Speaker should be without this invaluable Lozenge. To 
a ag of all Wholesale and Retail Chemist iv the United 
ngdom 
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- J.T. HAYES, 
Church Publisher and Bookseller, 
LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE, 


Would draw the attention of Town and Country Clergy and Laity 
to his now having a Central Branch at 
4, HENRIETTA ST., COVENT GARDEN, 
Where, besides his own Publications, he has on sale a good 
selection of those of other Church Firms. 





WORKS PUBLISHED BY J. T. HAYES. 


CHURCH STORIES for SUNDAYS, HOLY-DAYS, 
&c. (90 in all.) By C. A. JONES, Author of “Saints of 
Old,” &c. In Fifteen Packets, each 1ls., postage, 1jd. In 
4 Vols , cloth, each 5s8.; postage, 44d. (Separated.) Also in 
4 thinner Vols., 2s. 6d. each; postage, 8d. 

** Amongst the Church stories of lat» years we have not met 
any that for simple beauty, variety of life, and power of clothing 
high teaching in language which the young can take in, rivals 
this serivs.”—Church Work. 

DAYS at LEIGHSCOMBE. 2s.; by Post 2s. 2d. 

“ Extremely good : well told.”—Lilerary Churchman, 

‘*A prettier story was never written.” —Guardian. 

* Charmingly told : full of interest.”—Church Review. 

** An attractive little tale."—Church Times. 

FROM DARKNESS to LIGHT: a New Confirma- 
tion Tale. 2s. 6d. ; by Post 2s. 8d. 

“A really beautiful story.”--Literary Churchman, 

** An excellent tale for boys.”—Church Times, 
CURIOSITIES of OLDEN TIMES. By Rev. 8. 

BARING-GOULD. 6s., by Post 6s. 4d. 

“Pure amusement, but of a high and recondite character. 
A repertory of the oddest and drolleat articles imaginable, 
from which it is bard to break away until the whole store has 
been examined.”"—Guardian, 

OSWALD; a Tale for Boys: on Reverence at 
Divine Worship, 18. 6d., by Post 1s. 8d. 

** The story is most interesting.” —Church Times. 

* Pretty ; pleasautly written.”—Literary Churchman. 
WAYLAND WELL. ANewTale. By C. A.M. W. 

6a., by Post 5s. Sd. 

** Well-written, full of useful sugyestions and warning—to 
young ladies especially.”—Literary Churchman. 

** Exceedingly interesting.” —Churchman’s Companion. 
NORWEGIAN TALES. Preface by the Rev. 8. 

BARING-GOULD. 8s. 6d.; by Post 8s. 9d. 

‘Some are quaint and pretty ; and some have a little dash of 
humour in them. Here and there the style reminds one of 
Fouqué’s charming stories.”—Guardian, 

COUSIN EUSTACE; or, Conversations on the 
Prayer Book. By Author of “ Tales of Kirkbeck.” 
Edited by W. J. E. BENNETT. 5s. 64., by Post 6s. 

** Will do for the rising generation what it did for the passing 
one, viz., give them such explanations of the Prayer Book as 
will make them love it with the intelligent affection of well- 
instructed children.”—Church Times. 

RHINELAND, and its LEGENDS. 3s. 6d., by 

Sut when they are com- 


Post 8s. 9d. 

‘Nothing but old familiar stories, 
mended to us by Mr. Bennett our readers will expect to see 
them pointed with new morals. ‘This, however, is not done 
obtrusively."’—Guardian. 

A COMMON-PLACE STORY. By Author of 
** Tales of Kirkbeck.” 8s, 6d., by Post 3s. 10d. 

‘*A few common-place sketches of common-place characters 
in common-place circumstances. Should they oral some 
amusement, and suggest some useful thought, the object of the 
story will be fulfilled.” Preface. 

The PILGRIM ; and Four other Allegories. 1s. 6d.; 
by Post 1s. 74d. 

** Useful to read to a class at Sunday school. Interesting and 
instructive.”—Church Review. 

**Thoroughly Catholic in sentiment, and well calculated to 
lay hold on the imagination.”—Chureh Times. 

LOVE and HATE. A New Tale, by Author of 
“ An Object in Life,” “ Our Christian Calling,” &c, 28. ; by 
Post 2s, 2d. 

‘* A book we can warmly praise and recommend to a lending 
library.” —Guardian, 


The CHILDREN'S GUILD: with Rules of a few 
Guilds in operation. %. @d.; by Post 2s. Od. 

‘* A pretty suggestive sketch of the manner in which Guilds 
may onable children of different stations to act upon one another 
for good.”"—Guardian, 

** Its tone is excellent. 
library." —Church Times, 
SIR HENRY APPLETON. A Tale of the Great 

Rebellion. By Rey. W. E, HEYGATE, Brighstone, Isle 
of Wight. 5s.; by Post 5s. 6d. 

**We heartily recommeed this book. Purely historical ; not 
wanting in liveliness and spirit.”—G@uardian. 

VICTORIES OF THE SAINTS. From Church 
History. By Dr. NEALE. 2s., by Post 2s. 2d. 

** Nearly all the narratives are taken directly from the earliest 
authorities ; and every detail is most carefully studied, so as to 
transpla: t the reader into the very atmosphere of the society of 
the time.”—Literary Churchman, 

“A charming book; should be in every village library,”— 
Church Review. 

TALES of KIRKBECK. First, Second, and Third 
Series. By Author of “ Cousin Eustace,” &c. Three Vols. 
separated), each 8a. 6d. ; by Post 3s. 10d. 

**Too popular to need more than passing mention. They are 
full of sound, wholesome teaching.”—Guardian. 

‘Brief sketches from real life ; and most am it the poor. 
There is a strong view of cheerful resignation, as well as practical 
piety throughout.” —Churchman, 

OUR CHILDHOOD’S PATTERN: Based on Inci- 
dents in Our Lord's Life. By C. A. JONES, 2s. 6d.; by 
Post 2s. 8d. 

** Admirably sulted for children, where sound Catholic instruo- 
tion will be appreciated.”"—Church Times, 


Hlayes’s Catalogue on application. 





Just suited for a prize or for a lending 





J.T, HAYES, LYALL PLACK, EATON SQUARE; anp 4, 
HENRIEITA STREUKT, COVENT GARDEN, 





THE 


SONGS OF WALES, 


CONSISTING OF A 


REPUBLICATION OF THE COLLECTIONS 
OF JOHN PARRY (BARD ALAW) AND 
GEORGE THOMSON. 


With the addition of other, Melodies that have not 
hitherta appeared in a Vocal Form. 


ADAPTED TO ENGLISH WORDS. 


WITH ACCOMPANIMENTS FOR 
PIANO OR HARP. 


EDITED BY 


JOHN THOMAS. 


(PENCERDD GWALIA,) 


Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen. 





The Editions of Welsh Melodies for the Voice by John Parry 
and George Thomson being entirely out of print, Messrs. J. B. 
Cramer & Co. have determined to republish them, some of 
which will be arranged as Part-Songs. The English Words will 
be selected from the rich collection to be fonnd in Thomson’s 
and Parry's editions by the following Poets, Mrs. Hemans, 
Alaric A. Watts, Sir Walter Scott, J. Jones, J. H. Wiffen, 
J. A. Walker, Mrs. Cornwall Baron Wilson, Joanna Baillie, 
A. Boswell, Burns, Thomas Campbell, Mrs. Grant, Mrs, 
Hunter, R. Lloyd, Mra. Opie, Samuel Rogers, Hon. W. R. 
Spencer, &c., &c. ; and the whole work will be under the super- 
vision and Editorship of Mr. Joun Tomas, 





THE ABOVE WORK WILL BE FOLLOWED BY 


A COMPREHENSIVE COLLECTION 


OF 


ALL THE WELSH MELODIES EXTANT, 
WITHOUT WORDS, 


And with the addition of all the Traditional and 
Historical facts connected therewith. 


The whole of the Melodies will be arranged in a 
concise form for the Piano or Harp. under the 
supervision and Editorship of 


JOHN THOMAS, 
(PENCERDD GWALIA,) 


Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen, 





LONDON : 
J. B. CRAMER AND CO., 





201, REGENT STREET, W. 





——. 


INSLEYS’ MAGAZIN® 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


OURT AND SOCIAL LIFE Iy 


FRANCE.UNDER NAPOLEON the THIRD. By the 
late FELIX WHITEHURST. 2 vols. 8vo, 


()LD ROME AND NEW ITALY. By 


EMILIO CASTELAR. Translated by Mrs. A i 
ARNOLD. 1 vol. 8vo. : a 


HE SHUTTLECOCK PAPERS: q 
Book for an Idle Hour. By J. ASHBY STERRY 
1 vol. crown Svo. : 


\ J ADAME DE SEVIGNE, HER Con. 
RESPONDENTS and CONTEMPORARIES. By th 
CUMTESSE DE PULIGA. 2 vols. 8vo., with Portraits, 


OREIGN BIOGRAPHIES. By 
WILLIAM MACCALL. 2 vols., 8vo. 


NORTHODOX LONDON ; or, Phases 


of Religious Life in the Metropolis. By the Rey, ¢, 
MAURICE DAVIES, D.D. 1 vol., 8vo., 14s. . 


TICKETS IN THE WEST; or, the 


_ Twelvein America, By R. A. FITZGERALD. With 
Portrait and Illustrations. 1 vol., 5s 


HE EARL’S PROMISE: a New Noval. 
‘ By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL. 3 vols. 


T[\HE SQUIRE'S GRANDSON: a Tale 

of a Strong Man’s Weakness. By ROBERT ST. JOHN 

CORBET, Author of ‘‘The Canon’s Daughters,” ‘Church and 

oe Bea AE ee. 

PAIR OF BLUE EYES. By the 

; Author of “ Under the Greenwood Tree,” fo. 8 vols, 

HE BELLE OF BELGRAVIA. A 

New Novel. By-G. W. GARRETT, 2 vols. 


Kves DAUGHTERS. By E. DYNE 


FENTON. 


Hom: SWEET HOME. By Mrs. J 
H. RIDDELL: 8 vols. 


OBERT ORD’S ATONEMENT. A 
Novel. By the Author of “ Nellie’s Memories.” 3 vol 
LIVIA’S LOVERS. A New Novel. 


8 vols. 
INSLEY BROTHERS, 
8, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 















































AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


BRINGING THEM 
WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 


cue BEST anv CHEAPEST 
SEWING MACHINES 


IN THE WORLD. 
THE NEW HAND MACHINES 
From £4. 10s. 
Are Superior to all others of their class. 





GROVER AND BAKER, 

150, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 

EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 
Instruction Gratis. 





Ilustrated prospectus and Samples of Work sent post free, 
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SPRING’S FIRST BLOSSOM. 
(‘' La premere feuille.’’) 





Springtide suns and springtide showers 
Smile and weep upon my birth, 
Am I not the first of flowers 
Born of springtide and of Earth ? 
Come, ye wanton zephyrs, to me, 
Come, ye butterflies, and woo, 
Butterflies and zephyrs, woo me, 
Is not all your worship due ? 


Maidens, come to me; unbosom 
All your timid tales of love ; 
I am but a springtide blossom 
Singing silent songs above. 
Birdies, come to love’s own bowers ; 
Come, for love-tide is not long. 
Swiftly fly the golden hours ; 
Love alone shall be your song. 


Springtide is the time of gladness 
Springtide is for love, not sadness, 

Rejoice, rejoice, 

With gay glad voice, 
Tell the joys that spring is bringing, 
This the burden of your singing, 

Rejoice, rejoice. 

Gorpon CaMBBELL. 





PROVINCIAL. 








The London Holborn Theatre Company are at 
present appearing in the Theatre Royal, Belfast. 





Messrs. Poole and Young’s diorama of the new 
Overland Route to India continues to do good business 
at the Victoria Hall, Belfast. 





After an absence of ten years, Mr. Maccabe returned 
this week to Belfast, where his well-known entertain- 
ment, ‘Begone Dull Care,” is delighting large 
audiences at the Ulster Hall. 





Miss Palmer has been engaged by Mr. Charles 
Hallé for the contralto music in Mendelssohn's 
“First Walpurgis Night’? and Rossini’s “ Stabat 
Mater,” at the Free Trade Hall, Manchester. Miss 
Palmer is an old favourite at Mr. Hallé’s concerts. 





Mdme. Clara Sicard gave a lecture on “ Shake- 
spearean Comedy and English Comic and Ballad 
Opera”’ at the Town Hall, Stratford-on-Avon, a few 
nights ago. The vocal illustrations, rendered by 
Miss Florence Sicard, were received with enthusiasm. 





Mr. Mackey, the harpist, gave a concert at the 
Antient Concert Rooms, Dublin, on Monday evening 
last, at which Mrs. Scott Fennell, Miss Lumsden, 
Mr. Sydney, &c. were the vocalists. Herr Elsner, 
Violoncello, and Herr Barthmann, solo violin, were, 
with the fair concert-giver, the instrumentalists. 
Professor Glover conducted. 





At the Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool, the Italian 
Opera Company have performed eleven different 
operas during the past fortnight. Malle. Titiens 
has appeared in several of her great parts, in which 
the has no rival, and has been well supported 
by Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini, Mdlle. Bauermeister, 
Mdme. Sinico, Signori Bettini, Urio, Agnesi, and 
several artists new to Liverpool. 





A promising young débutante, Miss Lizzie Robson, 
has appeared with much success at the Gaiety 
Theatre, Dublin, in Offenbach’s “ Breaking the 
Spell.” Mons. H. Lorédan and Mr. I. Cook sustain 
the other réles, and all are very satisfactory. These 
artists, with Mdlle. Ostellia, who was so attractive as 
Malle. Lange in “ Mdme. Angot’s Daughter,” Mdlles. 
Fleury, Maury, and Mr. Boyce were announced to 
appear this week in ‘* Kissi-Kissi.” 





Mr. Carl Rosa, with his English Opera Company, 
©Mmmences an engagement at the Theatre Royal, 
Dublin, on Monday next. The artists announced 
we Miss Blanche Cole, Miss Rose Hersee, Mdme. 





Vaneri, Miss Lucy Franklein, Mr. and Mrs Aynsley 
Cook, Mr. W. Castle, Mr. Arthur Stevens, Mr. M. 
De Solla and others. With so good a company Mr. 
Rosa may be confident of giving excellent perform- 


ances. Many of the names are those of established 
Dublin favourites. 

A morning concert was given at the Alexandra 
Theatre, Liverpool, on Saturday last. Tho principal 
artists were Madlles. Titiens, Alwina Valleria, Marie 
Roze, Justine Macvitz, Mdmes. Sinico and Trebelli- 
Bettini, Signori Aramburo, Cantoni, Fabini Campo- 
bello, Borella, Sterbini, Perkins, Urio, Catalani, 
Zoboli and Agnesi. Of the singing of such great 
artists as Titiens and Trebelli nothing need be 
said, but special notice should be made of Malle. 
Valleria’s brilliant singing and enthusiastic recep- 
tion. Signor Campobello was very successful in 
Handel’s ‘Honour and Arms.” ‘This gentleman 
we feel sure will soon take a high position both in 
opera and oratorio. The concert was under the 
direction of Signor Li Calsi. 

The following was the program of the Liverpool 
Philharmonic Society’s tenth subscription concert 
on Tuesday last. Overture, “ Jessonda,” Sphor; 
Part-song, ‘‘The sea hath its pearls,” Pinsuti;” 
Romanza, ‘‘ Raggio d’ amore,” Donizetti, Signor 
Catalani; Concerto pianoforte in F minor, Op. 16, 
Henselt, Dr. Hans von Biilow; Scena, “Ah! qual 
furor,” Beethoven, Mdlle. Titiens; March and 
Chorus, ‘‘Crown ye the Altars,” Beethoven; Sym- 
phony, No. 4, in A major, Mendelssohn ; Duet, ‘ Ah 
se potessi,” Donizetti, Mdlle. Titiens, and Signor 
Catalani; Solos pianoforte, Liszt and Chopin, Dr. 
Haus von Biilow; Songs, Schubert and Schumann, 
Malle. Titiens; Chorus, ‘‘ From Harmony,” Handel ; 
Remanza, “Il mio Lionello,” Flotow, Signor 
Catalani; March, ‘‘La Reine de Saba,’ Gounod. 
Conductor, Sir Julius Benedict, 





The Belfast Classical Harmonists Society gave their 
first concert of the season at the Ulster Hall on 
Friday evening. The first part consisted of Dr. E. 
T. Chipps sacred idyll “Naomi,” which was never 
previously performed in Ireland, and which was 
produced on the present occasion with the composer 
himself conducting, The chorus numbered 170 
voices, the band, which was reinforced by some 
members of Mr. Hallé’s orchestra, consisted of some 
80 players. Mr. Fred C. Smythe, Mus. Bac. T. C.D. 
presided at the organ, and the vocalists were Mdme. 
Pauline Rita, Mrs. Scott Fennell, Mr. Pearson, and 
Mr. W. Winn. ‘ Naomi” was splendidly performed, 
the choruses which are the feature of the work being 
admirably rendered, Dr. Chipps, who was previously 
conductor of the Classical Harmonists Society, was 
loudly applauded at the conclusion of the work. The 
second part of the concert, which consisted of a 
miscellaneous selection of secular items, was per- 
formed under the direction of Mr. Walter Newport, 
the present conductor of the Society. 





The closing of the Dublin Exhibition Palace on 
Saturday last was not marked by any ceremony, as 
last year, when Sir Edward Lee was knighted, but 
very great crowds, over eight thousand people, visited 
the building, the special attraction being a concert 
at which Miss Pauline Rita, Mr. Winn, and Mr. 
Pearson appeared. The program consisted of Han- 
del’s Coronation Anthem, Mozart’s Motet in C, and 
an Ode written by Dr. Waller, the music by Sir R. 
Stewart, of which we gave a notice in our impression 
of the 14th inst. ‘The talented Professor has added 
to his reputation as a musician of thought, culture 
aud practical skill. All local authorities are loud in 
praise of the cantata, which, as we have before stated, 
was composed with unusual rapidity. The chorus, 
consisting of the New Philharmonic Society, which 
was formed in connection with the Exhibition, was 
most satisfactory, and the same may be said of the 
orchestra, led by Mr. Healy. After the termination of 
the performance, a unanimous request was addressed 
by the members of the New Philharmonic to Sir R. 
Stewart to accept the position of conductor of their 
society. He has accepted the honour thus conferred 


will be changed. ‘Two military bands performed for 
promenade, It is reported that the glass building is 
sold to the Alexandra Palace Company, 


Mr. Burnand commenced at Brighton on Monday 
a series of public appearances as a reader. He read 
selections from ‘ Happy Thoughts” and other 
of his Punch contributions. The shortest of 
the four selections on the program, “A story in 
verse of the Great Zagazias,” was in itself a treat 
worth encountering any atmospheric inconvenience 
to hear. It related an incident which befell a yokel 
at a fair where he paid his “ tuppence” to see the 
great Zagazias exhibited for that trifling amount in 
acireus. On telling the circumstance to a brother 
bumpkin, Zacharias, and describing the animal, 
Zacharias declared the brute to be an elephant, 
which his informant stoutly denied, and maintained 
that it was nothing of the kind, but a veritable 
Zagazias. At length, the parson was appealed to, 
and the momentous question left to his arbitrement, 
and, on going with the two disputants to see the 
animal, his reverence staked his clerical reputation 
on the fact that his parishioner Zac. was right and 
that the creature was an elephant. However, 
the original discoverer was not to be convinced even 
on such high authority; for, pointing to a picture 
of the animal above the caravan, he ¢alled attention 
triumphantly to the words “The Great Sagacious,” 
which he had misread—but School Boards were not 
in existence then—* The Great Zagazias.” In the 
piece, ‘On Board the Yacht Sylphide” a descrip- 
tion of a nautical excursion off Torquay, Mr, 
Burnand had full scope for his elocutionary ability, 
and kept his audience much amused. 





The first Festival of the Edinburgh Diocesan Choral 
Association took place on Wednesday last week in St. 
Paul’s Church. Professor Oakeley undertook the 
musical direction of the Festival, and appointed Mr. 
G. CO. Martin, Mus. Bac. Oxon., organist of Dalkeith 
and St. Peter’s, choirmaster. The mixed choirs as 
well as those surpliced in the diocese took part in it. 
The Festival consisted of a full evening choral service 
at four o'clock. There were probably above 1500 
personsinthe church. The choir numbered above 162. 
The clergy and choir entered by the west door, singing 
in unison “We love the place, O Lord,” to Bishop 
Jenner’s tune. The Preces were Tallis’s. The 
psalms were chanted to Elvey in F, and Oakeley in B 
flat. The “Magnificat” was from Wesley’s service in F, 
For the ‘Nunc Dimittis ” was substituted an“ endless 
Alleluia.” There were two anthems, Farrant’s 
‘Lord, for Thy tender mercies’ sake,” and Sir 
George Elvey’s “*O givé thanks unto the Lord;’ 
the latter, which is not particularly easy, was care- 
fully sung, and with perfect intonation in the higher 
notes. A hymn, ‘‘ Our God for ever worketh,” set 
by Professor Oakeley, was sung before the sermon, 
and the Old Hundredth Psalm and Tallis’s Canon 
were sung after, The Voluntaries were the ‘ Halle- 
lujah” from tho ‘' Messiah,” and “ Achieved is the 
glorious work” from “ 7'he Creation.’ This first 
Edinburgh Diocesan Choral Festival reflects a high 
degree of credit on Professor Oakeley, who arranged 
the Service-Book, and carefully superintended all 
the arrangements, besides presiding at the organ. 





The annual general meeting of the Edinburgh 
University Musical Society was held on Saturday after- 
noon in the Music Class Room. There was a large 
attendance of students. The chair was occupied by 
Professor Oakeley, and there were also present Princi- 
pal Sir Alexander Grant, Sir Robert Christison, Bart., 
Professor Kelland, Dr. D. Christison, Dr. M’Kendrick, 
secretary, and Mr. Small, treasurer of the society, 
Professor Oakeley, who was received with loud 
cheering, said that, looking at the very fair success 
which this society had attained during the last two 
years, he thought that they might now hope that it 
had passed through the difficulties always attending 
newly-formed musical associations, and that, after 
having attained to the eighth year of its existence, it 
might be considered firmly established. After review- 
ing the past career of the society, he said, that with 
regard to the future, he earnestly hoped that a larger 
number of students would join the society this 








on him; but we believe the name of the society 


winter, They should surely Lave a larger propor- 
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tion of members than one in seventeen. Principal 
Sir Alexander Grant moved the adoption of the 
report; and expressed the pleasure he felt in seeing 
Professor Oukeley amon, them again, restored from 
his terrible accident. He congratulated the members 
of the society upon the favourable report which had 
been read. He invited all those who were not 
members to join and bring their friends. Professors 
Christison and Kelland addressed the students ; after 
which votes of thanks were accorded Professor 
Oakeley, Sir Grant, and Sir Robert 
Christison. Before the students dispersed Professor 
Oakeley performed a selection of music on the 
organ, 


Alexander 





CONCERTS. 
The opening program of the Sacred Harmonic 
Society included Haydn's Mass in B flat ; Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘ Christus,” and the Dettingen Te Deum. 
Here was old style, middle style, and new style. 
Handel's Te Deum is a great favourite with the 
society and the public. Why it was not included 
in the composer's programs for the Lent seasons 
seems inexplicable. It was first privately per- 
formed, and was never given in any large form during 
the composer's lifetime. Its real grandeur came 
out at the Westminster Abbey Festival in 1784, and 
for half a century it was heard every year in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. The melodic genius of the composer in 
this work appears to great advantage: the forms 
are so terse and so determined that the rare con- 
densation of tho usually broad-phrased Handel is 
most striking and delightful.. Its performance by 
the Society left little to be desired. The chorai music 
of Haydn is the author's best work, and for melody, 
harmonic stream, clear rhythm, coherence, and con- 
trast, the B flat Mass is most remarkable. The 
conception of the composer is never doubtful. The 
Mass was well performdd. The unfinished oratorio 
by Mendelssohn tells us that he had in prime 
consideration a higher notion of the dramatic power 
of the oratorio, No doubt he intended to expand 
the principle, from tho evident precision of the 
forms, and the bright colouring of the movements. 
The style is that of a pure, sensitive, and deeply 
thinking mind, and all subject-matter is solely used 
as the legitimate means of the noble representation 
ofthe grand theme. What he might have done in 
further development we cannot guess. The short 
forms and the intense emotion were well under- 
stood by the performers, and’ the composer himself 
would have appreciated the successful rendering 
of this most interesting fragment. The hall was 
crowded, and Sir Michael Costa received the usual 
ovation. 





Sir Julius Benedict’s Symphony in G minor was 
produced for the first time in its entirety at the 
Crystal Palace on Saturday last. Extracts from 
this work had been heard before, ‘namely the first 
and third movements which were played last year at 
the Norwich Festival.. As on that occasion so now 
in more extended fashion very high qualities pro- 
claim themselves in the work ; vigour and passionate 
energy, airy grace and sensibility are the attributes 
transfused through a perfect framework of musical 
form. In days of innovation, of a so-called 
intellectuality in artistie creation, which in other 
words means that every art-preacher is entitled to 
use a grammar and lexicon of his own to advocate 
theses which no man understands, it is cheering 
to find a chief musician content to abide by the 
ancient landmarks and to frame his inspirations 
upon the models of the best masters. Sir Julius 
retains the orthodox faith amid a multitude of 
deniers; and he still confides in the fixed and ascer- 
tained forms of beauty, though all the younger 
spirits rush to chaos in search of some new and 
unused ideal. But El Dorado lies not in the 
wilderness, as a weary backward pilgrimage years 
hence may prove. Meanwhile we are glad to 
welcome in this ‘ first symphony” of a ripe composer 
a work full of freshness and impulse, full of 
delicacy and charm, and instinct with a life all its 
own, and yet constructed on the old lines, amenable 
to the old laws, and true to the standard served 
by the great departed in days when genius was 


loyal as well as original and daring. The symphony 
opens with an introduction Moderato in G minor, 
full of variety and leading to an Allegro appassionata 
characterised by strong emotional effect. There is 
a charming episode here, wherein the oboe, flute 
and violoncello sustain the melody, and the 
violins pizzicato furnish the accompaniment. 
The coda 4s most impressive. The second 
movement, Andante con moto, in B flat major, 
opens with a tender melody for the strings, 
no less attractive in the charm of its subject than 
in the grace and cleverness of the orchestration. 
The tune itself has been compared as worthy of 
Schubert, with whom indeed it has daintiness and 
tenderness in common. A scherzo follows, Vivace 
assai, in E flat, opening with a sparkling little 
subject for clarinets, bassoons andhorns. The whole 
of this movement, involving a change of time from 
3-4 to 6-4, and the muting of the violins, is very 
bright and melodious, and will probably be held the 
best portion of the work, on the score of its tuneful 
and fanciful character. It was played at a recent 
festival of Mr. Kuhe’s, and well deserves the title 
then bestowed upon it, ‘A Dream of Fairyland.” 
The finale commences with the original key, G 
minor, and is an Allegro con fuoco of masterly 
construction. The leading themes of the previous 
movements are worked up in scholarly fashion ; and 
a tempestuous coda brings out all the resources of the 
brass instruments, for which hitherto there has been 
little employment. On the whole this work reveals 
a wealth of imagination and youthful effusiveness of 
feeling such as rarely consorts with veteran experi- 
ence and the ripe knowledge of long years. If Sir 
Julius has postponed his first great orchestral work 
beyond the period when most ambitions tempt fate 
with far less excuse than he, he nevertheless appears 
to have lost nothing of the impulse and buoyancy of 
youth. His work exhibits the freshness and 
elasticity of a young composer, tempered only by the 
judgment of a master who has seen long service. 
The performance, which was conducted by Mr. 
Manns, was received with many tokens of admiration, 
and at the close repeated cheering brought forward 
the composer. The rest of the program was carried 
out as follows :— 





Overture in C (Op. 115) .... +... «+.» Beethoven. 
Song, “ Lost at Sea”... ...... +» Benedict. 
Symphony in C minor (No. 1) pe .»» Benedict, 
Scena, “ Through the Forest” (Der Freis- 

GRE ine 6c.06.00 ca coccicnscescesecens Weber. 
Scherzo from the Octet (Op. 20) .......006 Mendelssohn, 
Song, “ Tears, Idle Tears”..........4. Oakeley. 
Song, “Once again”... ...0..seeseeees Sullivan. 


SIND Schumann. 
Mr. Sims Reeves was the singer of the Weber scena 
and of Sullivan's “‘ Once again ;” and Miss Edith 
Wynne sang Professor Oakeley’s song like a true 
artist. Mendelssohn’s octet was given as instru- 
mental by him for insertion-in his C minor 
symphony. 

The third Monday Popular Concert was devoid of 
novelty, and simply exemplified the usual character 
of these performances. The string selections con- 
sisted of Haydn’s genial quartet in E flat, (Op 71, 
No. 8), and the andante and scherzo (in E major 
and A minor respectively) from an unfinished quartet 
by Mendelssohn, written in the year of his death, 
The pianoforte music consisted of a couple of Beet- 
hoven’s works—the C major sonata (Op. 53), and 
the sonata for piano and violin, (Op 6, No.1.) The 
usual quartet with Mdme. Norman Neruda at their 
head did ample justice to Haydn’s bright and cheery 
composition, while Mendelssohn’s beautiful air com- 
posing his first movement, and the light, romantic, 
and delicate writing which forms his scherzo were 
both excellently interpreted. Mr. Charles Hallé was 
the pianist ; thus the difficulties of the great sonata 
were successfully overcome. In Beethoven’s trio Sig. 
Piatti joined Mr. Hallé and contributed to an ad- 
mirable performance. Mdlle. Nita Gaetano sang 
** L’ombrosa notte vien,” from Hummel’s ‘‘ Mathilde 
von Guise,” and Schumann’s “ L’Hildalgo,” and her 
artietic efforts received an encore in the first song, 
for which Gounod’s “ Au Printemps” was substituted. 
Mr. Zerbini acted as the accompanist. 

The Brixton Choral Society, at the Angell Town 
Institution, commenced their season under their 
conductor, Mr. William Lemare, on Monday evening, 
by 9 performance of Mr, A. 8. Sulliyan’s oratorio, 


Overture, “Genoveva” ......-seeee 





SS 
“The Light of the World,” for the first time ip 
London. The vocalists were Mdme. Florengg 
Lancia, Mdme. Poole, Mr. W. H. Cummings, Mr, 
James R. Alsop, and Mr. Robert Stroud. Mr, W, 
Byrom presided at the organ, Mr. Sydney Naylor 
was at the piano, Mrs. Frost at the harp. Mr, 
Sullivan was present, and was called upon the 
platform after the first and second parts. The 
progress of this society has been steady and rapid 
since its foundation ; and the ambitious undertaking 
to produce the above work in the metropolis wag 
rewarded by a most successful rendering, which wag 
fully appreciated by the crowded and enthusiastic 
audience. To the inbabitants of the neighbourhood 
it must be a great boon to have such excellent 
performances as it were at their own doors. 


On Wednesday afternoon Dr. von Biilow gaye 
the second of his three pianoforte recitals. The 
program included Weber’s Grand Sonata in D minor, 
Beethoven in A (Op. 101), Chopin’s Allegro (Op. 46), 
a Barcarole by Rubenstein, the E flat variations by 
Mendelssohn, ‘‘ La Leggerezza” by Moscheles, anda 
Chaconne, prelude, and fugue, in F minor, by Handel. 
St. James’s Hall was crowded with artists, execu. 
tants, connoisseurs, virtuosi, and amateurs, many of 
whom came with the small, blue-coloured folios so 
well known for containing the classical compo- 
sitions of great masters, ancient and modern. There 
were to be two hours of high-class performance, and 
but one head and one pair of hands to do all. Dr, 
v. Biilow, who plays for hours before most people are 
up, then in public, here, there, and everywhere, and 
travels by night, sat down with his program before 
him punctually at three o’clock, and finished his 
difficult task just upon the stroke of five. The music 
was excellent and most excellently performed; the 
audience fully appreciative and ever demonstrative. 
But this was not extraordinary, for so rare and 
admirable a perfection in executive ability could not 
fail in exciting the warmest congratulations. Dr, 
vy. Biilow wears his laurels with the greatest propriety, 
and receives the applause as a debt due to the com- 
posers rather than to his own miraculous mode of 
delivery. 

Mr. A. Collard gave his fourth annual concert of 
classical flute music, at St. George’s Hall, on 
Wednesday evening. The vocalists were Mdme. 
Pauline Rita, Mdlle. Helene: Arnim, and Signor 
Celli. The instrumentalists; pianoforte, MM. H. 
R. Bird and Hamilton Clarke; violin, Mr. F. RB. 
Folkes ; viola, MM. J. B. Zerbini and J. Zerbini, 
Jun.; violoncello, M. Paque; flute, MM. A. Collard, 
R. S. Rockstro, Benjamin Wells, and J. Harrington 
Young. We subjoin the chief pieces of the pro- 
gram :—Quintet, (Op. 51), in A, for flute, violin, 
two violas and violoncello, Kuhlau; Song, “ Die 
Capelle,” (C. Gordon Hall), Mdlle. Helene Arnim; 
Song, “ C’est L’Espagne,” (Offenbach), Mdme. 
Pauline Rita; New Trio, in F, for pianoforte and 
two Flutes, (Laville) ; New Concerto, in F, for flute, 
(Hamilton Clarke) ; Song, ‘‘ An Emma,” (C. Gordon 
Hall), Mdlle. Helene Arnim, Violoncello obbligato, 
M. Paque; Solo Pianoforte, Impromptu, in B flat, 
(Schubert), Mr. H. R. Bird; Song, “ Lo! here the 
gentle Lark,” (Bishop), Mdme. Pauline Rita, Flute 
obbligato, Mr. A. Collard; Songs by Signor Celli; 
the concert concluding with a Quartet, for treble, 
concert, tenor, and bass flutes (Laville). The 
andience were numerous and pleased.- For flute- 
players there could hardly be a greater treat. 

A cantata by Miss Virginia Gabriel on the subject 
of Longfellow’s ‘‘ Evangeline ’’ was performed among 
other things at Riviére’s Concerts on Monday night. 
The métier of Miss Gabriel in the song-world is well 
known, and this production simply embraces ® 
collection of new gongs by Miss Gabriel, neither 
better nor worse in the aggregate than the constant 
flow with which she floods the market. It contains 
a chant “Sacred heart of the Saviour,” which 
pleased the audience, possibly out of some sympathy 
with the fashionable pilgrimages; and a soft and 
graceful slumber-song ‘‘ Sad heart, O take thy rest,” 
is pretty enough, and was sung by Miss Enriquea 
well enough, to justify its encore. The libretto 18 
by Mr. J. J. Lonsdale, a pleasant and cultivated 
verse-writer now deceased, who used to write a good 
deal with Miss Gabriel in the early days before Miss 
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Gabriel took to setting commonplace. Tho poet 
has departed from any rigid adherence to Long- 
fellow’s hexameters, and has interspersed original 
lyrics in profusion. Mdme. Elena Corani, Miss 
Enriquez, Mr. George Perren and Mr. Charles E. 
Tinney were the principal vocalists, and did ample 
justice to the work. The soprano and tenor made a 
very good effect in a duet which was well applauded, 
and Mr. Perren came out strongly in a denunciation 
of “the tyrants of England.” The miscellaneous 
contents of the remaining program call for no 
comment. The performance on Friday last was 
rendered interesting by the appearance of Miss 
Marianne Rock, a young pianist of very promising 
talents, who hails from the Albert Hall Orchestral 
Concerts. She interpreted Wallace’s second grand 
polka di concert with considerable taste and gained 
an encore which was well deserved. The musical 
world is likely to hear again of Miss Rock with 
advantage to executive art. 

The London Ballad Concerts were resumed “for 
the season on Wednesday at St. James’s Hall 
under Mr. Boosey’s direction. The names which 
strengthened the program included those of 
Mesdames Otto Alvsleben, Patey, and Poyntz, 
Messrs. Sims Reeves, Henry Guy, and Pyatt. 

Last night Handel’s ‘‘ Israel in Egypt” was per- 
formed at the Royal Albert Hall, with Mesdames 
Edith Wynne, Patey and Ferrari, Messrs. Sims 
Reeves and Ker Gedge as principal vocalists. 

Mr. Walter Bache’s Tenth Concert took place 
last night. We defer our notice till our next 
impression. 








THEATRES. 





Eleven years ago while the ‘ Colleen Bawn”’ was 
at the height of its success at the Adelphi Theatre, 
Mr. Falconer, then holding the Lyceum, made a bid 
for the popular mania with a second Irish drama, 
the “Peep o’ Day.” It was nothing like so artisti- 
cally constructed a play as the ‘* Colleen Bawn,” but 
it took amazingly, chiefly through the humorous 
characterisation of Mr. Falconer in Barney O'Toole, 
and the great quarry scene with the sensationa] 
descent of a precipice. The piece has been revived 
at the Adelphi with Mr. Falconer in his old part, 
and Mr. Falconer’s skill has not lost any of its old 
potency. On Saturday his efforts were received with 
really riotous enthusiasm by an Adelphi gallery. 
Miss Edith Stuart is now a graceful Kathleen; Miss 
Hudspeth, Mr. J. G. Shore, Mr. Ford and Mr. More- 
land also lend the revival good effect; Mr. Barsby 
and Mr. Manton are the two officers, and Mr. F, 
Dewar the priest, a part in which he is not at home, 
for the bellicose ecclesiastic Jacks much of his old 
ution. The scene of the Pattern fair and the 
general fight stopped by clerical interference once 
more arouse considerable interest and amusement. 

The production of a piece like “ Célimaire le 
Bien-aimé” at the Holborn exemplifies what at- 
tenuated construction satisfies a French audience. 
The material of the play would make a fair one-act 
farce: it is here stretched into three acts. It has 
asingle idea, with no variety in the development, 
yot it composes the chief piece of the program, and 
an audience sit laughingly over it for a couple of 
hours and go away quite satisfied with the fare. 
And what is the history with which they have been 
made acquainted? Mainly, how Célimaire, a gay, 
good-natured Sybarite, has passed a wanton career 
among the wives of his friends, yet managed to 
secure the regard of the men themselves ; and how 
this popularity pursues and worries him like a 
Nemesis, when he would fain marry respectably and 
settle down. Célimaire has had two special loves, 
of whom one is dead. But the widower of the 
deceased and the husband of the survivor are alike 
inconsolable at Célimaire’s having deserted them, 
and they follow him into his retirement and force 
their distasteful attentions on him. Célimaire has 
managed to destroy the letters of the living lady; 
but his correspondence with the other has passed 
beyond his ken, and gone in one of the presents of 
the trousseau to the bride. To add to his embarrass- 
ments, the husband of the first is always blindly 
endeayouring to bring about an introduction between 


his wife and Célimaire’s bride. The fun got out of 
the two devoted dupes makes up the chief matter 
of the piece, aided by the shifts and equivocations to 
which Célimaire resorts in ordtr to escape from 
their reach. At last he is forced to confess his 
former sins, and is pardoned on condition of getting 
rid of his friends. This is effected by a fictitious 
report of his ruin; on hearing which the visitors 
make quickly off. In this piece the acting of MM. 
Didier and Schey affords the chief fund of amuse- 
ment, the one as the gay Lothario, the other as the 
susceptible widow, always carried away by the 
emotion of the moment, and like Mr, Micawber 
always alternating between a pinnacle of gaiety an’ 
a gulf of despair. The second husband is well 
played by M. Prevost; and that excellent actor M. 
Paul Legrand gives one of his inimitable imper 
sonations as an old servant of Célimaire. Mdmes. 
Dolly and Adolphe present the young wife and the 
imperious mother-ip-law; and the play is thus 
artistically supported throughout. It is in fact 
the acting of these Parisian pieces which atones for 
the thinness and puerility of their literature. We 
forget how trivial they are, carried away by the 
charm of their portrayal. 





ENTERTAINMENTS. 





On Tuesday a special performance took place at 
St. George’s Theatre, Langham Place, by the 
members of the Thalia Amateur Dramatic Club, in 
aid of the London General Porter’s Institution. 
The entertainment commenced with ‘* Mrs. Green's 
Snug Little Business,” by Mr. Cheltnam, the 
characters in which were sustained by Messrs. 
Barnwell, Francis, Roberts, Sugg, and Miss 
Cleveland. This vivacious piece was followed by 
Mr. Byron’s comedy “ Cyril's Success,” in which 
Messrs. Cass, Mette, Bridges, T. G. Garmeson, Moss, 
Cordeaux, White, Abram, Ledger, Baggs, Miss 
Austin, Mrs. Newberry, Miss Cleveland, and Miss 
Lizzie Mortimer appeared. The acting in both 
pieces was extremely good, and gave evidence that 
the dramatic art is studied con amore by the Thalia 
Club. 








“ROUGH AND READY.” 


A new drama by Mr. Paul Merritt, which will 
probably see light one day in London, has been 
brought out at Brighton and achieved a good recep- 
tion. It is entitled ‘* Rough and Ready,” and was 
written for the Billington couple. From the under- 
stated plot it will be seen that the play is not wanting 
in effective situations. The action takes place in 
Yorkshire and London. A wealthy widow’s niece is 
in love with her aunt’s gamekeeper, an Adonis of 
humble life; but she is beloved by her cousin Harry, 
who influences his mother to get rid of this intrusive 
son of the soil. Between the two men, Harry and 
Mark, a natural feud arises, which is not lessened 
when, the gamekeeper being discharged and having 
entered the service of the Earl of Normandale as 
foreman of mines, they meet again on the Earl’s 
property. The workman, it seems, is a cast off child 
of Harry's mother the issue of a former marriage, so 
that the men are stepbrothers without being aware 
of the fact. They come to blows, and the stalwart 
miner seizes the other in his grasp; whereupon the 
mother rushes between with the cry, ‘‘ He is your 
brother ;’’ and the second curtain falls on a tableau 
which though far from original is always effective 
when employed. But Mark is not only Mrs. 
Valentine’s eldest son, but thereby becomes heir to 
the late Mr. Valentine’s property, who left it to ‘the 
eldest son of bis wife.” Tho third act therefore 
rises on the last day of a trial for ejectment. The 
judge has summed up, the jury have retired, and 
the fate of the two men is trembling in the balance. 
Mrs. Valentine still clings with idolatrous love to 
her youngest son.. Alice, who wrongly believes 
Mark to be false, is broken-hearted, and promises 
Mrs. Valentine that she will become Harry’s wife. 
Lady Amelia, the Earl's daughter, brings Mark into 
contact with Mrs. Valentine, and when by the merest 








—— 


that he is Willing to forfeit his inheritance for “one 
kind word, a breath, a mother's kiss "—she clasps 
him to her arms and calls him son. Harry’s 
jealousy is roused; he taunts his mother with 
mercenary motives; tho scales fall from her eyes, 
and at last she sees the two men in their true colours. 
She releases Alice from her promise, and reconciles 
her to Mark, who, in the generosity of his heart, 
offers his brother half the property after he has 
heard the verdict in his favour. Lady Amelia, who 
has always had some regard for Harry makes him 
beg Mark’s pardon, and then promises to marry 
him ; and all ends in the proverbial happiness. 

A good deal of the success attained by the piece 
is attributable to the very praiseworthy exertions of 
Mr. and Mrs. Billington, the former as Mark, the 
latter as Mrs. Valentine. The lady was especially 
admirable in the forcible and pathetic scenes. If 
“ Rough and Ready” is brought out in town, wo 
shall doubtless have the benefit of these its prin- 
cipal exponents. 





A GERMAN COMEDY. 

Comedy-writing is not an art which the German 
dramatists have brought to perfection. The best 
efforts of these result in little beyond a cumbrous 
fidelity to certain native types of character, shown 
upon a framework constructed with no dramatic skill. 
Intrigue and invention are little cultivated by 
German playwrights; acts pass without further 
incident than long declamatory speeches, to establish 
some pet thesis of the author's in ethics or msthetics. 
Even in works so voluminous and esteemed as those 
of Benedix, it is wonderful how little of the purely 
Dramatic (distinct from the merely Didactic) is to 
be found. Among the rising writers for the stage 
who are endeavouring to enliven the dull public 
taste with brighter and keener models, Dr. Paul 
Lindau comes first. Lindau is a member, and in 
some respects the leader, of a new school of German 
playwrights. It is their mission to undo a portion 
of what was done by Lessing and his colleagues 
when, in freeing Germany from the shackles of the 
French classic drama, they created a prejudice 
against everything borrowed from the French stage, 
and against much that is good. The German 
comedy which has grown up is the fruit of the 
reform. It has some fun but very little wit, droll 
situations and an utter want of refinement, and 
humour is too often vulgar and boorish. The wit, 
repartee, and brilliancy of French society plays are 
not to be found. In order to improve the tone of 
German eomedy, Lindau began by making studies 
of Moliére. He has done for the great French wit 
what Lessing did for the great English poet. He 
has written a critical sketch of Moliére’s life, and 
a great many shorter essays in elucidation of his 
works, and always with the purpose of making the 
poet and the genius of his writings better known in 
Germany. Beaumarchais has been studied in the 
same way, and the modern playwrights, Octave 
Feuillet, Dumas fils, Sardou, and others. This has 
been a very conscientious labour on Lindau’s part, 
and he has done it well. He aims at the infusion 
of French wit and vivacity, the disappearance of the 
native buffoon of the earlier farces, and the share of 
attention paid to what is called high society. 
Lindau’s own plays are fair realisations of his 
purpose. He has succeeded in producing comedies 
which are laughable without coarseness, refined 
without stupidity, and realistic without licentious- 
ness. The latest production of his has just been 
brought out in Berlin at the Hoftheater, under the 
title of ‘‘ Diana.” It is described by a German 
correspondent of the Daily News in terms which we 
borrow in part. 

‘‘ Diana” belongs properly rather to melodrama 
than to comedy. It proceeds with a marked tragic 
tendency down to the close of the third act. The 
climax at this point is remarkably powerful, so 
much s0, indeed, that the two final acts, ending 
without blood, broken bones, or pistols, are some- 
what disappointing, and jar against one’s notions 
of dramatic unity. The author certainly leads the 
spectators through some painful and even abnor- 





accident she learns the nobility of Mark’s nature— 


mal gcenes in domestic life. “ Diana” is not a 
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character, but an idea which gives the name to 
the play, and comes to the surface once or 
twice rather inartittically, as if to justify the 
title. The hero is one Kurt von Dahlen, son of 
Baron von Dahlen. The heroine is Esther, 
Countess von Thern. Kurt is wounded in the war 
of 1866, finds refuge and care in the house of the 
Countess, rewards her husband's hospitality by 
seducing her, and, after returning home, being an 


amateur seulptor, immortalises the virtuous 
Countess in marble as ‘Diana of the Chase.” 
There is a somewhat problematic Uncle von 


Dahlen, who, having married an amiable but 
inferior woman, is ignored by his brother the Baron, 
but is a great favourite of Kurt. This uncle, known 


as Langenau, has a pretty ward, Elsie von Tesch- 


nitz, a vivacious, coquettish maiden, who is 
betrothed to Kurt, and quarrels with him every day. 
Minna Langenan's wife, is one of the funny 


characters, though her goodness awakens sympathy ; 
Friedrich Wilhelm Kuck, a kind-hearted but brain- 
less millionaire, who wears blue kid gloves and 
males lavish presents, is another. The plays opens 
with the of the Countess, after the 
death of her husband, in the neighbourhood of the 
estate of Von Dahlen. She isa woman of queenly 
beauty ; and learning from Kurt himself that he is 
betrothed to Elsie, she acts like any other discarded 
beauty. 


appearance 


She makes horrible vows of vengeance. 
Her resolution takes the singular form-of conquering 
and marrying Kurt's father, the Baron, a 
The 
is communicated to Kurt by the 
He will marry, in ignorance of 


own 
widower of easy will and susceptible heart. 
news of her success 
himself, 
the facts, the former mistress of his own son; and 
the latter finds himself in the painful dilemma of 
permitting the marriage or confessing his own 
youthful Mr. Friedrich Wilhelm Kuck 
appears on the seene, and finally spares him the 
distressing alternative. Kuck falls in love with the 
Countess himself, persecutes her with bouquets and 
declarations of love, and enlivens the piece in a 
great many ways. 


Baron 


errors, 


The Countess will not marry 
Kurt's father, but she actually breaks Elsie’s heart 
by telling her about her own relations with Kurt. 
The little maiden yows to become inconsolable, and 
keeps her vows as long as most little maidens. 
Well, the end of all this is that Kurt and Langenau 
together manage to shake the Baron's resolution. 
The Countess marks his coldness, feigns coldness 
herself in order to bring him to terms, and fails. 
He slips slowly out of her grasp. She is a prudent 
woman though she is proud, and in order to secure 
her position she consents to marry the yulgar 
Kurt and Elsie, Kurt and his 
father, the latter and Langenau’s frau—all parties, 
in fact, become reconciled, and in the midst of 
general satisfaction a curtain rises, and without any 
very definite purpose, reveals ‘‘ Diana & la biche,” 
pale, chaste, and spirited, 


millionnaire Kuck, 


t is a question whether 
this play will add to Lindau’s reputation. It wants 
dramatic consi:tency. Elsie and Kuck are admirable 
in their way, but the conversation is less sprightly, 
the wit l 





He was a most unlucky boy, 
Son of an Trish lord; 

His father let him run in rags— 
’Tis true, upon my word. 


And when he died a wicked uncle 
Kidnapped the noble youth, 
And shipped him to America. 
I tell the simple truth. 


And there in Pennsylvania 
He laboured as a slave, 

And often sighed and gazed in vain 
Across the ocean wave. 


But busy trouble sent that way 
A girl in boy’s attire ; 

She saw, she pitied, and her heart 
Was filled with love’s true fire. 


Then woman's wit and woman's love 
They beat the boy’s ill luck. 

The pair escaped in a British barque, 
And home their voyage took. 


Then did that wicked uncle quake 
For his title and estate. 

But soon misfortune fell again, 
So hard was that boy's fate. 


Senfiling with poachers for a net, 
There was a man laid low; 

And this poor boy’s ill-luck prevailed— 
Men said he struck the blow. 


O hard ye swore, Tom Eayleston, 
Against his father’s son. 

Ye swore he cursed and threatened him, 
Then fired the deadly gun. 


But the brave Philippa Chester, 
She was too many for ye; 

Her ye could not blindfold, lad, 
Nor a British jury. 


A dozen tradesmen keen and true 
Said, ‘ This is private spite. 

What, are the Crown to prosecute 
Aman? That can't be right.’ 


Come, tired mechanic. See, true love 
Labour and grief alloy. 

Come, sit and see this English girl 
That loves an Irish boy. 


Then, merchant, lay thy cares aside, 
Since life is but a span. 

Come, sit and see this English girl 
That loved an Irish man. 


Then, drunkard, spare thy head awhile. 
Set down the poisonous can ; 

She'll do thee good, this English girl 
That loved an Irish man. 


Old wines, old stories, and old songs, 
Ah, warm the heart they can. 

Come, hear the tale of an English girl 
That loved an Irish man. 





REVIEWS. 





The African Sketch Book. By Wrxwoop Rransz, 
Two volumes. London: Smith, Elder & Co, 
1873. 


This discursive but clever and interesting book 
comes appropriately enough to the time of ‘ mys. 
terious mess” on the Gold Coast. Mr. Winwood 
Reade has made fairly extensive inroads into tho 
continent of Africa. He has explored the Niger, 
visited Ashantee and Dahomey, and made himself 
sufficiently acquainted with the gorilla country to 
contradict Du Chaillu boldly. One of the unsus. 
pected points of interest which attach to Africa is 
the variety of political institutions. Political insti- 
tutions in Africa! we can fancy the ordinary 
Englishman echoes; why what institutions have 
the niggers but unlimited despotism and tho 
massacre of their enemies? But the ordinary 
Englishman underrates these blacks. In Africa thie 
traveller may observe every possible species of 
Government. There is the savage Commune, in 
which property is held for the most part in common; 
children belonging less to their parents than to the 
State, and wives being offered to the stranger guest 
without the consent of the husband being asked, 
There is the Republic of Elders, where each pater- 
familias is lord of his household, a despot of the 
hearth with power of life and death over his 
children and slaves, responsible to none for his acts 
towards them, but responsible to the State for their 
acts towards others, their debts, delicts, and torts, 
Again, there is the Federation of Tribes, combining 
together for protection, and enacting national laws. 
Kingdoms of all kinds exist. The king who is kept 
concealed by the priests and worshipped by the 
people as a god. The king who rules merely in 
pageant, and by whom sits an Arab sheik, as Mayor 
of the Palace. The king who rules an extensive 
country, but only in name, whose title is not a fact, 
but a remembrance, whose so-called vassals are 
independent chiefs. The king whose country is 
governed by a parliament. The king who has much 
arbitrary power, but is yet subject to fundamental 
laws. Such are the monarchs of the Gold Coast, 
who, on ascending the throne, are warned by the 
captains and chiefs that if they transgress against 
the constitution they shall be deposed. So likewise 
in Bornou, when the king has been crowned, the 
elders conduct him in silence to the gloomy place 
where lies the corpse of his father, which may not 
be interred till the ceremony is completed. There 
they point out to him the several virtues and defects 
which marked the character of his parent, and say, 
‘You see before you the end of your mortal career; 
the eternal life which succeeds it will be miserable 
or happy in proportion as your reign has proved a 
curse or a blessing to your people.” The purest 





Trratnican Sate.—The sale of the late T. H. | 
Lacy’s library has been held during the week. | 
Among the principal lots sold have been Genest’s | 


despotism which exists there is the despotism of the 
King of Dahomey. In Ashantee the army is the 
nation; but the King of Dahomey has a standing 
army, and women are his Praetorian guards. Many 


; fresh, and the tone less healthy than |‘ Acccunt of the English Stage from the Restoration | African kings select from their numerous wives the. 


in former effects of this writer. It was remarked | to 1830,” containing an account of each theatre, ' most robust and ill-favoured as a female body-guard. 


on all sides at the close of the performance that! With lists of the pieces performed, biographical | 
the author, having tried to make comedy out of | 


tragic material, showed his embarrassment from 
first to last. He does not prevent ‘* Diana,” how- 
ever, from being the most important product of the 
German stage for the year 1873. It was enthusias- 
tically received by the audience. 





MR. READE'S BALLAD. 





When the “ Wandering Heir” was brought out in 
Liverpool, a ballad on the subject by the author 
himself was sung and vended about the streets. 
The drama has reached the metropolis, but not the 
ballad. Mr. Charles Reade is too diffident: the 
success of the piece is our apology for reintroducing 
the verses. 

Old wine, old stories, and old songs, 


It's warm the heart they can. 
Come hear the tale of an English gil, 


That loved au Irish man. 





o 

sketches of the actors, &c., 10 vols., unbound, 
with upwards of 2400 engravings and 34 portraits | 
in water-colours, &c., formed by the late Mr. Lacy, 
regardless of expense, £200; De Hefner Altenack’s | 
‘*Costumes du Moyen Age Chrétien,” 3 vols., 
plates in colours and metals (Manheim), £12 5s; 
Sieur Coiffeur Le Gros L’Art de la Coiffeur des 
Dames Frangoises, &c., 1 vol., coloured plates, very 
searce (Paris, 1768), 15gs; Mr. Lacy’s ‘* Dramatic 
Authors of England and their Works,” &c., the whole 
in Mr. Lacy's autograph, with a view to publication, 
11gs; and Nash's ‘‘ Mansions of England in the Olden 
Time,” 4 series, 104 lithographic plates, coloured in 
imitation of the original drawings (1839-49), £38. 





Britisn Cotusea or Heratru, Evston Roap, Loxpox.— 
Messrs. Morison hereby inform the publie that they have no 
convection with a medicine having for its trade mark ** a Lion,” in 
imitation of the Lion which has for many years been in front 
of the British College of Health, which was raised by a penny 
subscription in honour of James Morison the Iygeist. The only 
Trade mark on Morison’s medicines are the words ‘‘ Morison’s 
Universal Medicines, engraved on the Government stamp in 


Some king of Dahomey developed this institution, 
and organised regiments of Amazons. The Chief 
Executioner is the highest personage in the Jand. 
All officials are appointed in pairs, each supervising 
and checking the other. No caboceer, or chief, is 
allowed to visit another in his house; they may only 
speak to one another in the street; and in their 
retinue are royal spies. The Governor of Whydah, 
the seaport, is forced to receive as wives ladies of 
the blood-royal, and they report on his proceedings 
to the king. It is dangerous to become too rich in 
Dahomey. When a chief dies the king inherits his 
title and possessions: he sometimes confers the 
Umbrella and the Stool of the defunct on the lawful 
heir, but usually on a stranger, who is bound to 
support the family of the deceased. All marriage- 
able girls are shown to the king, who sometimes 
takes them for his harem, sometimes for the Guards, 
sometimes appoints them a husband, sometimes 
gives them back to their parents. All cocks that 
crow on the king's highway escheat to the crown; 
these birds are, therefore, muzzled by their owners. 
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are sold as slaves. King Gezo used to keep a 
drunkard on rum, that his hideous aspect might 
deter the people from that vice; and the present 
king is a tectotaller. Inthe old days of the slave- 
trade the king used to live by the fruit of the spear. 
He still goes to war every April. Some of the 
prisoners are enslaved, or serve in the army; others 
are slain as a sacrifice. They are killed purely from 
motives of virtue and filial affection, being sent to 
the Land of the Shades to wait upon the former 
king, or to bear him some message from his dutiful 
gon. 

Mr. Reade paid a visit to the negro republic of 
Liberia, but does not report well of that state. We 
are glad to read his testimony to the good effects 
achieved by the German missionaries on the Gold 
Coast. The benefit exercised by these, if we may 
believe the present evidence, is unexceptionable. 
The Basle missionaries not only teach the Gospel, 
put also handicrafts and trades. Masons, architects, 
shoemakers, surveyors, and farmers are their lay 
brethren, and most of their preachers are men who 
have been accustomed from boyhood to labour with 
their hands. Such a system obtains the sympathy 
of those who differ entirely from the missionaries 
in theological belief; and as missionaries of all 
denominations are accustomed to boast that they 
have improved the material condition of their 
people, why should they not do so with method? If 
indeed it could be shown that the teaching of the 
Gospel would be prejudiced thereby, the scheme 
should be rejected. To convert is the primary object 
of missions; for that purpose societies are founded 
and funds subscribed. But the Basle experiment 
has proved that the religious and secular systems 
can be efficiently combined. These Germans not 
only teach the natives to build houses, to make 
boots, to cultivate coffee and tobacco ; they not only 
teach them Greek, Hebrew, English, music, mathe- 
matics, and ‘‘ dogmatik;” but they also preach as 
many sermons (always in the native tongue), cele- 
brate as many religious services, and impart as 
much Biblical instruction, as any other denomina- 
tion. The method in which wives are consigned 
from Europe to the celibates out on duty in Africa, 
is amusingly described. A bride is despatched 
much as though she were a bale of goods, the 
“sample” which determines the order being her 
carte de visite. If this is found satisfactory, the 
order is completed, and by.the next ship the lady is 
packed off by the Committee at home. Once a/| 
fianc¢e fell suddenly ill just before the departure of | 
the vessel, and the Committee were puzzled how to | 
act. The missionary, a young and robust man, had 
been exceedingly urgent that his future spouse | 
should be despatched without delay; and, beside?, | 
the lady’s passage had been paid for. So another | 
was sent out instead. The missionary climbed on | 
board the vessel as soon as it arrived, and ran about 
the deck looking for a short plump girl, with blue 
eyes and flaxen hair; when a tall, thin, dark young 
lady informed him that the one whom he was seek- 
ing had not come, and explained, with blushing 
cheeks and downcast eyes, that she had come in- 
steal. The missionary replied that she would do 
just as well. 

We have all heard lately a good deal about the 
Krus or Krumen, our worthy allies of the Grain or 
Pepper Coast They are a clan of sailors, with 
whom Mr. Reade made acquaintance in 1868, when 
his ship sailed in to the town of Garraway. The 
native pilot who conducted the vessel bore the 
agreeable name of Jolly Nose; the words being 
rudely carved on a wooden bandbox which served 
him for a card. Jolly Nose appears to have had an 
unusual appreciation of the literary career. Myr. 
Reade relates : 





He then inquired what we had come out for. My 
fellow passenger; one of Mr. Swanzy’s clerks, said he 
had come for trade, which Jolly Nose approved of 
With an upward toss of his chia, intended for a nod. 
I then told him to guess what [hadcome for. ‘You 
no come for trade,’ said he. 1 shook my head. 
“ Then yon Godman, eh?” ‘No, lam nota mis- 
sionary.”’ ‘* Pr’aps you officer for queen?” I again 
replied in the negative, and Jolly Nose became per- 

lexed; these being the only three classes of white 
umanity which had hitherto come within his notice. 


he would give the pitying smile which I had so often 
observed in Portuguese and even sometimes in English 
traders, when I had been introduced to them as an 
explorer. But if Jolly Nose had lived in literary 
circles all his life he could not have exhibited less 
surprise. It appeared to him a very natural pro- 
ceeding. ‘ Ah, you travel for sabby,” said he; and 
at once suggested that I should ** come and see We 
country, put him for book and catch money for him.” 
He furthermore observed, that ‘‘ Book make men's 
head fine; and looked at me with the keenest in- 
terest when he saw me making notes of his brilliant 
remarks. 


“A 


The dinner served up when they got on shoro was 
curiously embellished with odds and ends of European 
civilization. A box served for a dining table, with a 
piece of carpet for cloth, and the articles with which 
the table was laid included a piece of honey soap, a 
toothbrush and a comb, little reminders of home 
luxuries which it wasthought ‘the white men would 
appreciate at dinner. 

Mr. Reade has some fine traveller’s yarns. One 
is related of a Kruman in a longboat who looked 
over the side, and a saw a shark which had caught 
a large fish by the head. The Kru jumped into the 
water and seized the fish by the tail: the shark 
pulled one way, the Kruman the other, the head 
came off in, the shark's mouth, and the fish was 
safely landed in the boat. The shark and the 
Kruman were each about six feet long. It should 
be added that the sharks in these parts are not man- 
eaters. We have no room for further quotation, but 
can commend the book of Mr. Winwood Reade as a 
very varied and entertaining account of a continent 
in which we have all many reasons just now for 
feeling interested. 





Hints of Horace on Men and Things; Past, Present, 
and to Come. By Horatio E. Mapperrna. 
London: Pickering. 1873. 


Ever since the Aldine edition of the great Latin 


satirist there have been unceasing imitations of his |’ 


plan and mode of doing the thing. The author of 
these Hints is one of the really learned body 'yclept 
the High Church, and hestakes an ode and freely 





parodies it at the expense of archbishops, bishops, 
and all leaders of opposing factions. Fifty years 
hence the first edition of this sharp and merry little 
volume will be as much prized as the poems by ‘* Two | 
Brothers.” But it will need what the volume now 
needs to those not well up in Privy Council decisions, 
judgments in the Court of Arches, bishops’ charges, 
and other church battles. ‘There are notes and 
quotations, but it would have been well to have given 
the original odes and to have thrown a little more 
light on the modern incident. The bull's eye of the 


| target in banter of this kind should be all clear and 


unmistakeable. Theauthor says of these lively lyrics 


that they are neither translations, nor imitations, nor | 


purodies, nor parallels, though partaking of all four. 
No one is the worse for a laugh, a hearty Panta- 
gualistic laugh, though all about nothing. It does 
no more harm than a gentle shaking would do to an 
alderman witha bone in his throat at a Ward dinner 
or at the feast or Lord Mayor’s day.” We must 
refer our readers to the book for samples of the 
author's wit and play in jest; all its pages are full 
of humour: some not a little damaging to those who 
have made themselves conspicuous by their mis- 
chievous or ridiculous conduct. The notes are, in 
the main, sufficient unveiling for the identification 
of the parties made fun of. 





The Dawn of Love: An Idyll of Modern Life. By 
Conin- Rar-Brown., London: J. Nisner & Co. 
1873. 


A poem with a purpose, divided by the author 
into forty-two headings, of which the “ intro- 
ductory”” Part I., occupies twelve; Part II., ‘* The 
Pastor's Story” the remainder. This story is a 
narrative of a couple who loved, married, had 
children, and died: their whole life being regulated 
by the author's ideal of Love. The commonplace 
incidents are accompanied by moral disquisitions 
after the manner of Mr. M. F. Tupper. The verse is 
not musical, but the sentiment is pure, and a sort 





Ithen announced the object of my travels, expecting 





of rugged homeliness occasionally gives pointed 


| down, I want you.” 


a 


expression to everyday aphorisms. Serious and 
proper-minded persons will read and admire and 
recommend; and we can endorse their dicta to the 
extent that Mr. Rae-Brown’s book may do good, and 
cannot do harm to any one. 





ARTEMUS WARD. 

The following souvenirs of Artemus Ward occur 
in an American paper published in Paris, Mr. 
Howard Paul is responsible for the anecdotes. 

Ward (says Mr. Paul) was a delightful companion, 

and when not oppressed by illness or fatigued with 
work, was as gay and animatedas aboy. ‘Though cf 
delicate and sensitive organisation, he hada wonderful 
flow of animal spirits, that developed in all sorts of 
whimsical freaks. He related stories of his Western 
experiences as a “showman” in a dry solemn 
manner that convulsed his hearers, and when out 
and about with kis companions he rarely opened his 
lips without uttering a quaint figure of speech or 
droll exaggeration of purase. Now and then, when 
the humour took him, he would pun as madly as 
the redoubtable H. J. Byron himself (that wag that’s 
braved a thousand ears), But it was his drol] turns 
of thought, funny fancies, and grotesque Yankee 
elaborations that afforded the greatest pleasure. I 
was breakfasting with him one morning at a not 
particularly clean quasi-French Jeicester-square 
restaurant, and he observed a hair in the butter. 
“Waiter,” he called. ‘ Yes’r.” ‘ Have you any 
bald butter?” The waiter looked puzzled. “ Any 
what, sir?” ‘Do me the favour to gaze upon that 
butter. Do you perceive anything?” demanded 
Artemus. ‘'OhTI beg pardon, sir; I do see; yes 
sir—a hair, sir.” ‘Now you understand me, 
perhaps?” ‘Ah, yes, sir—bald butter—Yes, sir, 
but never heard it calfad like that before,” and off 
shufiled the waiter, smothering a smile. 
A knot of men came out of the Savage Club one 
evening after one of the Saturday dinners, and at 
the door stood a good specimen of a weather-beaten, 
red-faced old London cabman, attired in one of those 
wonderful triple-caped overcoats that are fast dis- 
appearing from the metropolitan ranks. Artemus 
was struck with the old fellow's garb, and as he 
mounted his box called out—* Cabby, hi! come 
He did as requested. ‘ Cabby,” 
continued Artemus, with a twinkle of the eye, ‘you 
are the very man I wish to see. I’ve been dining 
here with some literary and artistic swells, and they 
can't enlighten me, and I feel you can.” The old 
Jarvey lookedinquiringly. ‘ Now would you be good 
enough to tell me the difference between convergence 
and divergence?” The o'd man puckered up his 
lips, scratched his head, and, with the broadest of 
grins, replied:—** Well, sir, you're a stranger to 
me, but I should say there's a good deal to be said on 
both sides.” “ Good!” shouted Artemus. ‘ That's 
what I call the retort cautious. All right—now drive 
us.’ Three of us entered the cab. “ Any particular 
place?” the manasked. ‘ Oh! ah! (and pretending 
to confer with us for an instant, which he did 
with inimitable by-play) drive to the Boundless 
Prairie.” ‘Where is that, sir?’ ‘What! a 
London cabman, and don't know the Boundless 
Prairie!’ ‘Is it a public-house?” ‘ By the way,” 
laughed Artemus, sotto voce to his companions, 
“that wouldn't make a bad sign for a public-house. 
If I ever give up the quill and turn licensed victualler, 
that shall be the name of my establishment.” Then 
turning to the eabman he resumed —" So you don't 
know the Boundless Prairie?’ ‘No, sir.” ‘ Well, 
then, we'll alter our minds. Drive to the Alhambra 
instead.” And to the Alhambra we went, and passed, 
I need hardly say, a jolly evening, for Artemus was 
in high spirits and overflowing with whimsical 
conceits. 


<= 


“Wispom or Moprnn Times.”—It was nll very well a century 
since for invelids to drag on from day to day, in the hepes that 
nature in time could re-adjest the syst m and resture tho 
atrongth. At the present time, moder different circumstances 
jnactiou is unpardonable folly, when Holloway's purifying ond 
healing remedies canbe found at every chemist’s shop, and a 
cure of most complaints can be obtained at a moderate yn! 
of time, tronble, and monary, Lat a suffercr ander disease k 
at his position from which side he will, delay will suriound bim 
with increasing perils, frem which a prompt use of Holloway's 
well-tested medicaments affdrds a ready and sure mode of 





escxpe, and safe conduct to soundness and health, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


G. H. T.—The Polyphone is a keyed instrument resembling 
the Harmonium or American Organ, with various stops. 
One stop—which in our opinion constitutes its chief merit— 
can very closely imitate the violoncello, particularly in its 
expression and portamento: this last is very perfect, and 
quite as astonishing as it is novel. It is eminently an 

instrument for the virtecee. 


A. H.—Too careless. In several cases you make ‘‘thou” do 
duty as a plural pronoun. 


Amatevur.—You bad better consult a music-publisher. 
*,* Music Reviews postponed to next week. 


The Orchestra. 


A WEEKLY REVIEW: 


MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY. 


————— 





*,* It is particularly requested that all com- 
munications be addressed to the Orchestra 
Office, 55, King-street, Regent-street, W. In- 
convenience and delay are frequently caused 
through letters being addressed elsewhere. 
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Mr. George Honey will shortly appear in Birming- 
ham. 





"Il Duca d’Atene,”’ by Bacebini, is announced at 


the Pogliano, Florence. - 


The American no-right in ‘‘ Griselda” has been 
bought, it is said, for a large sum. 





“Wedded Bliss” is the title of Mr. Frank 
Marshall's new comedy at the Globe. 

A new opera by Massenet, the author of ‘ Don 
Cesar de Lazan,” has been finished for the Opéra 
Comique, Paris. 








A burlesque entitled “ The Blundering Heir” has 
been prepared by Mr. Edward Ledger, son of Mr. 
Frederick Ledger. 





A rumour current during the week that the Adelphi 
would shortly open under Miss Litton’s manage- 
ment, is premature. 

A noisy “Tichborne concert” was held in St. 
James’s Hall on Tuesday, when comic singing and 
sentimental appeals to the audience were the order 
of the day. 





A new opera by Petrella called “ Bianca @ Orsini” 
will be brought out this season at the San Carlo, 
Naples. Gabrielle Krauss reigns prima donna of 
this theatre. 





o : 

The comedy ‘* Queen Mab” will not be produced 

yet awhile, possibly not for many months. Its 

author, Mr. G. W. Godfrey, is a member of the well- 
known musical family. 








Dr. Wylde’s Gresham lectures came off at the 
College in Basinghall-street on Monday and Tuesday 
evenings. There was a good attendance, and the 
audience were much interested. 





The death took place a few days ago of Mr. Henry 
Dudley, a minor actor of nautical parts of some forty 
years’ standing. He played up till within a fortnight 
of his death at the Victoria Theatre. 

A French journal calculates that within the last 
fifty years fifty-three salles de spectacle have been 
destroyed by fire. The calculator might multiply 
his figure by three and be nearer the mark. 





An operetta, the music of which is by M. Ch, 
Lecocq, has been adapted from the French by Mr.G. 
M. Layton, the author of the burlesque ‘ Zampa,” 
and has been accepted by the Gaiety management. 





Sir John Bennett has announced his intention to 
offer a premium of a-hundred guineas for the Lest 
English national song and chorus, a jury to be 
appointed to decide upon the merits of the composi- 
tion offered. 

Arrangements are pending between the proprietors 
of the Court Theatre and Mr. Browne the acting- 
manager at the Vaudeville, whereby the latter will 
probably assume the management of the Court. 
Miss Litton retires from that house. 


The share which the late Mr. T. W. Robertson had 
in the play of ‘' Married,” to be produced to-morrow at 
the Royalty, remains a mystery; and now the name 
of Robertson is dropped from the announcements, 
and Mr. Albery alone fathers the play. 





Miss Ada Dyas, a lady who has but too rarely 
graced the London stage, is about to deprive that 
arena wholly of her presence for some time. She 
has accepted an engagement at Daly’s New Fifth 
Avenue Theatre, New York, and opens there next 
month. 





Wagner's theatre at Bayreuth remains a prey to 
ill luck. Not only do the funds fail necessary to 
complete the decorations, but now it seems the walls 
are sinking in the clay, and that water is rising about 
the foundation, so that the very existence of the 
building is threatened. 


The pyrophone was not used in ‘ Jeanne d’Arc” 
after all. Though ordered for the production of 
this play at the Gaité, M. Kastner’s piece was not 
delivered in time, so ‘‘ Jeanne d’Are” had to come, 
out withoutit. But M. Frédéric Kastner is confident 
of the ultimate success of his fire-singer. 





The Italian Opera season at New York, with two 
rival companies, appears, according to the latest 
reports, to have turned out an unproductive specula- 
tion, even Madame Christine Nilsson failing to attract 
attention. Signor Campanini is at present the only 
great draw, and he appears to have created a sensation 
among our American cousins. 





Bischoffsheim, the Parisian banker, dicd last 
week. He was a great friend of music and the fine 
arts, and was connected by family ties with Meyer- 
beer, whose nephew, Jules Beer, married M. Bis. 
choffsheim’s daughter. Bischoffsheim built the 
little salle of the Athenée, which has descended to 
uses never dreamt of by the generous founder. 





Professor Duncan gave his third lecture on'Geology 
at the South Kensington Museum on the 26th inst. 
The subject was the botany of the trees and plants 
which caused the formation of coal. Those which 
formed the chief bulk he classed under tbe names of 
Ferns, Horsetails, and Club-mosses, which he 
proceeded to describe. The subject being too much 
for one-lecture, it will be resumed next week. 





The National Theatre, Pesth, has just brought out 
Shakespeare's ‘‘ Richard III.” set to music by 
Volkmann. The original lines are used, translated; 
neither recitatives nor vocal numbers are employed ; 
but Volkmann's share consists in an overtire, 
several entr’actes, and a large number of melodrames 
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that is to say orchestral accompaniment to the 
action. The tragedy in this form has enjoyed a great 
success. ‘ 





The musical library of the late John Lodge Ellerton 
will be sold next month. It comprises a fine collection 
of operas in MS. full score, by Scarlatti, Andreozzi, 
Pergolesi, Jomelli, Piccini, Perez, and others; MS. 
scores Of Ellerton’s ‘‘ Andromaca,” ‘“ Domenica,” 
«“Zucinda,” “Il Sacrifizio d’ Epito,” ‘“* Annibale in 
Capua,” and ‘ Berenice di Armenia ;” curious MS. 
Collections of arias, fancies, part-music, &c., by early 
English and Italian composers; Morley’s “* Introduc- 
tion to Practical Music,” Mace’s ‘ Musick’s 
Monument,” &c. 

A stage accident has in sad fashion cut short a 
yery promising young life—that of Mdlle. Barth, a 
former pupil of the Prague Conservatory. Three 
years ago this young lady left the conservatory, and 
since that time has creditably advanced in her career 
as opera singer. Some nights ago she was playing 
Margaret in “‘ Faust” at the Agram theatre. In 
the apotheosis the rope which was hoisting Margaret 
towards the flies snapped, and the poor artist fell 
tothe ground from a goodly height. The injuries 
she sustained doomed her to the bed from which she 
did not rise again until death put an end to her 
sufferings. : 

A humorous dictionary which has just been 
published by M. Pierre Vernon, the editor of the 
Charivari, succeeds in tickling the gravity of Paris. 
Some of the definitions are not a little keen. <A 
sample or two of the musical terms and _ their 
explanations may interest our readers. ‘* Bow—lives 
matrimonially with the string, but harmony does not 
always govern the union. Diapason—the caudine 
fork of music. Ophicleideif no other kind of 
serpent had existed but this, Eve would not have 
taken such a dangerous pleasure in listening to one. 
Orpheon—the picnic of song. Piano—the mitrailleuse 
of peace. Quatrain—a four-footed bird. Savant—a 
man who has arrived at the consciousness of his 
ignorance. Violon—an instrument played with 
accompaniment of piano or policemen.” 





Miss M. Jane Williams of Aberpergwm, one of a 
family remarkable for its love and patronage of Welsh 
philology, music, and literature, has recently died. 
Gifted with a remarkably sweet voice which she 
exercised with the national harp as accompaniment, 
she has been compared not disadvantageously with 
Sontag and Stockhausen. She was also known as the 
collector of a series of South Welsh airs, most of 
which had never before been published. A couple of 
years ago her sister died, upon which the late Mr. 
Chorley, under the imistaken impression that the 
deceased was Jane, published a biographical notice 
of the latter, only to find that she was still alive. 
Mr. Chorley’s remarks, however, were dictated by 
sincere respect for the lady, who had thus the infre- 
quent chance of obtaining during her lifetime a 
sample of the judgment of posterity. 
survived her necrologist. Miss 
bardic name was Llinos, the Linnet. 

As a testimony of satisfaction at the recovery of 
Mrs. Swanborough from the damage sustained by her 
in her carriage accident some weeks ago, the company 
and employed of the Royal Strand Theatre-have 
presented that lady with two pieces of plate—the one 
agilt silver rose-water dish, with alto-relievo chasing 
of a boar hunt in frosted work in the centre, the 
border being richly chased with the figures of animals 
and scroll-work ; the other, a silver rose-water jug in 
the Cellini style. The dish bears the following 
inscription :—‘*,To Mrs. Swanborough, of the Royal 
Strand Theatre, from the ladies and gentlemen and 
employés of the establishment, and a few private 
friends, with their sincere good wishes and full 
appreciation of her kindness of heart and constant 
courtesy as the senior manageress of London.” This 
testimonial of regard was presented to Mrs. Swan- 
borough, in the presence of the various members of 
the Strand company and a large circle of private 
friends, ata banquet which took place upon the stage 
of the theatre. 


As it was, she 
J. Williams’s 


Mr. Kuhe has completed his arrangements for his 


Annual Brighton Festival. It will commence on 
the 10th of February, and terminate on the 28rd. 
The band will be as complete as in former years. 
Mr. Kingsbury and Mr. Kuhe conductors; soprani, 
Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington, Miss Edith Wynne, 
Miss Blanche Cole, Mdlle. Nita Gaetano, and 
Mdme. Otto Alvsleben; contralti, Miss Enriquez, 
Miss Julia Elton, Miss Alice Fairman, and Mdme. 
Patey; tenors, MM. Edward Lloyd, W. H. 
Cummings, Pearson, Vernon Rigby, and Mr. Sims 
Reeves; basses, MM. Lewis Thomas, Gustav 
Garcia, Maybrick, and Santley. Oratorios will be 
“ Elijah,” “St. Paul,’ ‘ Messiah,” Rossini’s 
‘* Stabat Mater,” and Mr. Arthur 8. Sullivan’s, ** The 
Light of the World,” the last conducted by the 


composer. Signor Randegger will conduct his 
cantata, ‘ Fridolin;’ Sir Julius Benedict his 


overture, ‘* Minnesinger.”” Symphonies will com- 
prise Beethoven’s No. 8, Mozart, Jupiter, Haydn’s 
in D, Schumann's in B, Spohr's ‘‘ Powers of Sound.” 
One concert will be nearly entirely devoted to 
Richard Wagner's music. 


The Graphic has made a suggestion to ease some 
of our popular authors from the worry of certain 
bores. It seems the editor of the journalin question 
constantly receives letters from America, addressed 
to Messrs. Charles Reade, Wilkie Collins, and other 
persons of literary celebrity, asking for their 
autographs; such letters are often insufficiently 
prepaid, and they rarély contain stamps to defray the 
expected reply. The editor asks, would it not be 
possible for British celebrities to meet the American 
demand by devoting (say) one day in a month to the 
persistent writing of autographs—the said autographs 
to be subsequently disposed of at periodical auction 
sales? The only danger from this would be that such 
advertisements would rather be a glut in the market. 
Autographs fetch very little, and the mere name is 
worth nothing, so the vendor of such articles tell us. 
The public will only buy bond fide letters, and for 
them, except in very rare cases, it is not inclined to 
give much. If the Americans fail to pay the postage 
of the letter they expect to receive in answer to their 
own from our literary celebrities, it is not to be ex- 
pected that they will pay heavy prices for the auto- 
graphs of such when put up to sale by Sotheby and 
Wilkinson, or Puttick and Simpson. 





The wisdom which clothes official censors of plays 
appears to be hereditary by position; for in all ages 
these supervisors have distinguished themselves. 
According to “ My Recollections from 1806 to 1873,” 
by Lord William Lennox, a book just out, ‘‘ the 
readers of plays in France at the end of last century 
outvied in brilliance of judgment even a modern 
Lord Chamberlain. In the French provinces the 
duty of control fell upon the municipal authorities, 
whose experience in theatricals was extremely 
limited, but who exercised in an alarming manner 
their brief authority. At Toulouse once, the capitoul, 
or sheriff, was highly enraged when in the ‘ Métro- 
manie’ of Piron, the following line was delivered, 
which he took as a personal affront : 


* Monsieur le capitoul, vous avez des vertiges.’ 


Another sheriff was present at Toulouse when the 
comic opera of ‘Les Femmes Vengées’ was con- 
demned in consequence of certain indecent allusions, 
and the actor, instead of giving out that play for the 
following night, announced that ‘ Beverley,’ a piéce 
en vers libres of M. Saurin, would be substituted for 
it. ‘What,’ exclaimed the irate magistrate, ‘do 
you presume to give cut another piece en vers libres, 
when I interdicted ‘ Les Femmes Vengées’ on that 
account? You will please to close your theatre for 
eight nights.’ And this same wiseacre ordered the 
author of ‘ L’Avare,’ whose name he understood to 
be Molitre, to be arrested because he considered the 
scene in which Harpagon is robbed by his son was 
meant to apply to his own family. When he found 
it was impossible to put the decree into execution, 
the Capitoul remarked: ‘ De quels diables d’auteurs 
se sert-on la! que ne nous donne-t-on des comédies de 
gens connus.’” This was even worse than that 
modern examiner of plays who wrote about ‘* Der 











fliegende Hollinder” as an Italian opera. 


— 
WAGNER’S SACRED MUSIC. 


When Felix Mendelssohn was composing his 
oratorio of ‘ Elijah,” Richard Wagner was no less 
busy with the building up his drama of “ The Love- 
Feast of the Apostles,"*—‘* Das Liebesmahl der 
Apostel.” Wagner, who holds high notions as to the 
true Bible oratorio, declined entitling his work under 
this term, and it appears under the unobtrusive 
appellation of ‘A Scene from the Holy Scriptures for 
men's voices and the accompaniment of a grand 
orchestra.” It was undertaken by its author as a 
relaxation from the severer studies of the new drama, 
and, like the “ Tristan,” made an intermezzo. 
“The Love-feast of the Apostles" stands between 
the ‘ Tannhiuser,” and “ The Flying Dutchman;” 
the “ Tristan,” a break-off from “ The Ring of the 
Nibelungen,’—when all doubt had disappeared 
touching the form and spirit of the new opera. The 
Phantom Ship and the Swan and the Sorceress were 
simply pioneers—dramatical poems, not strictly 
dramas; but the * Tristan und Isolde,” stands like 
‘* The Prophet,” of Meyerbeer—tho full-blown flower 
of the seed—the perfect representation of the long 
culture, the satisfied cravings of the ambitious 
creator. 

‘The Apostolical Love-feast,” although a small 
affair in regard to drama and duration, is built on 
the scale of our Great Eastern steamer. Wagner 
and Brunel in these things gave no thought to 
money or ordinary means. Mendelssohn's “ Elijah” 
two years after its first appearance at Birmingham, 
had run all over Germany, and was a household word 
in England. Thirty years have passed by and stil] 
‘* The Love-Feast”’ is a sealed book. It must not 
be taken from this circumstance that there is 
nothing in it. Handel's “Israel in Egypt,” and 
Bach’s “Christmas Messiah,” and his two ‘‘Passions,”’ 
slept their sleep over a century, and the Christmas 
oratorio fof Bach has yet to be heard as a whole 
in this country. It took Meyerbeer nine years to 
write his grand opera of the ‘‘Huguenots,” and a 
second nine years passed before the great Italian 
artists could be brought to study it, and the English 
made to understand it. Twelve years and more 
passed from the time of composing the Ninth 
Symphony by Beethoven, and its first decent 
performance in the Hanover Square Rooms, and 
even then the Directors of the Society were 
told they had wasted their money and had better 
put the Symphony by, and let it sleep another dozen 
years. Every performance of the Grand Mass of 
Beethoven by the Sacred Harmonic Society has 
been given at a loss of over two hundred pounds, 
and this great evolution in music of the real drama 
of Christianity is nearly as sealed a book, as when 
packed up and put by half a century ago. 

The sudden popularity of a composer is an accident. 
Mendelssohn produced his Oratorio of ‘St. Paul” in 
1836, and his “ Flijah" ten years afterwards ; and 
about ten before the ‘St. Paul” was composed, the 
‘* Midsummer Night's Dream.” But no music by 
Mendelssohn ran amongst fashionable circles until 
the addition of the ‘* Wedding March” to the music 
of the “Midsummer Night's Dream.” In this country 
the “Wedding March” was to Mendelssohn as 
“ Der Freischiitz” to Weber, and the “ Barber of 
Seville” to Rossini. One present fashionable music 
publisher has often remarked, ‘‘ I was never asked for 
a piece by Mendelssohn until he brought out the 
‘‘Wedding March.” It was so with Costa. The March 
in “ li” carried his name into every city, town, and 
village throughout the kingdom. It was so with 
Handel. The March in his first opera of “Rinaldo” 
immediately became as popular as the “ Hot 
Codlins” music ; and the Sparrow Song” in his next 
opera, made him a greater favourite than any opera- 
song he afterwards composed. These several 
instances of ‘‘ waking up and finding oneself famous” 
are no true criterions of a composer's power, but they 
are great helps to the doing of great things. 
Richard Wagner has yet to write his household 
piece, like that of the song with the Bells in- 
the “* Zauberfldte,” a March like ‘‘ See the Conquering 
Hero ;” the Letter Song in the ‘ Barber,” the 
Huntsman’s Chorus in the “ Freischiitz;” 4 


Normandy Song like that in the “ Robert; and, as 





to oratorio, the ‘O rest in the Lord”’ in the “ Elijah." 
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Popular feeling needs a point to refer to, a pleasure 
to rest upon. 

There is great thought and great power in this 
singular composition, ‘ The Love-Feast of the 
which is descriptive of an occurrence in the 
early Christian Church mentioned by St. Luke in 
his history of the Acts of the Apostles. St. Peter 
and St. John had been preaching in Jerusalem the 
doctrine of the Resurrection, when they were 
summoned before the High Priest of the Council. 
Neither Annas nor Caiaphas could deny that the 
cripple had been made to walk, or the other facts 
mentioned in his defence by St. Peter; and therefore 
the two apostles were set at liberty. They returned 
to the members of the new Church, assembled to- 
gether in some place in Jerusalem. At this point 
Wagner opens his Sacred Cantata of the ‘ Liebes- 
mahl,” 
and the disciples a chorus of four, eight, and twelve 
parts. Theapostles give the disciples their blessing, 
communicate what has happened in Court, and say 
they are forbidden to speak of Jesus of Nazareth, 
and to doso would be followed by the punishment of 
death. After choruses of praise and prayer comes 
the portraiture in music of the descent of the Holy 
Spirit, when, as the historian tells us, “the place was 
shaken where they had assembled together, and 
they were all filled with the Holy Spirit, and they 
spake the word of God with boldness.” 


’ 


Apostles,’ 


The apostles forma chorus of twelve voices, 


In the description of this scene, besides the vocal 
strength we have mentioned, Wagner employs a large 
orchestra of four kettle-drums, three trombones 
and bass tuba, four trumpets, four horns, four 
bassoons, a serpent, together with a band of stringed 
instruments playing here and there in eight and 
nine parts, and the usual complements of flutes, 
hautbois, clarinets, and piccolo. Here is an activity 
in orchestral instrumentation unusual with us and 
involving no small expense in its realization. There 


are no solo-vocalists wanted, so that their fees are | his patron he has not done much in the musical 


out of consideration in the production of this work, 
We have but two concert halls proper for its repre- 
sentation: that at South Kensington and Exeter 
Hall. This work can be performed here. London 
is equal to the effort : 
that any enterprising Society would suffer materially 
in a pecuniary point of view by its production. It 
cannot be denied that Wagner is a good contrapuntist. 
Perhaps he stands the foremost of all living con- 
trapuntists. 

The Sacred Cantata of the “Liebesmahl” has 
nothing whatever to do with the knotty questions 
attending the establishment of the new drama. It is 
simply a question of right conception and meet exe- 
eution. Has Wagner in this thing touched the human 
heart? Has he put himself in sympathy with the 
human affection for music? The eight-part writing 
of Handel and Bach is now household music with us; 
and it may be said that the general feeling of the 
community is equal to the reception of any properly- 
conceived and well-executed compositon in choral 
history. The libretto of this ‘‘\Love-Feast” appears 
to be very well done, and it abounds with 
interesting situations. We incline td think it will 
be well received. The substance and forms of the 
movements are unmistakeably novel: and here 
comes the problem: Does this music contain that 
which will interest the musical mind of England? 
Can due education in this school lead to a full 
perception of the meaning of the author? The 
Wagner Society may perform certain extracts from 
the works of their favourite. Covent Garden will 
during the next season, in all probability, produce 
** Lohengrin.” But it is by sacred musie more par- 
ticularly, that we in this country measure the com- 
poser. The highest school of drama is that of the 
Bible oratorio, and up to this time there is no oratorio 
which can be called a perfect drama. Wagner's 
system, unless it culminates in this point, is not 
worth a pinch of snuff, and may be considered no 
system atall. He bas completed his myth of the Ring, 
and we hope done with all other Teutonic myths. We 
think him to be quite in error as to his general theory 
of the myths, but into this question we do not 
now enter, nor do we say a word upon his other 
great point, that of music running into poesy, 
and poesy running into music. He can compose 


| isnot that we have neither composers nor players—but 


and we can scarcely imagine | 


within reasonable means. The Sachs opera con- 
vinces us of this; and scriptural drama from his 
pen, written with the comparatively moderate score of 
the ‘* Meisterstinger von Nurnberg” would be within 
our ordinary means, and one likely to meet with) 
immediate attention on the part of our choral |, 
societies, and the amateur public. Wagner's prin- 
ciple is general humanity, not history, not nation- 
ality: and yet he falls upon the peculiar myths of 
Germany. Why in England should we be so concerned 
in the hobgoblins of the Teutons? What interest 
have we with the Walkire? with Siegfried, or 
the ‘* Phantom Dutchman ?” “ Tristan” is a chapter 
of lust and murder, and * Lohengrin” the strangest 
mixture of Holy Grail, a sour-tempered sorceress, 
and an uncommonly stupid bride, who wanted to 
know more about her husband's affairs than she 
ought to know, and which before marriage she 
had promised not to inquire mbout. It is the old 
story of Semele and Jupiter. Semele sacrificed 
herself. In the “ Lohengrin” the bride sacrifices 
the bridegroom. We question much whether in 
these operas of Wagner the play is worth the 
candle—for the candle is frightfully expensive. 
We cannot build a special opera house for Herr | 
Wagner, and none of our theatres are large enough 
to make a paying return for the representation. 
To be popular in England Wagner must cut us a 
coat according to our cloth. We are willing to 
meet the coming man and his music, but let him 
be fair to us. Why should any man of business in 
theatrical affairs risk ruin to oblige Herr Wagner 
|in the presentation of his new theory? Let him 
|give us a moderate oratorio or a moderate opera, 
| and we shall gladly welcome his advent, and 
promise a good performance, and every chance 
lof success. If we do not admire him as much as 
|the members of his Society the fault will be his 
| own, He must remember until ke has England as 








| world. 


We may be a stupid nation in music—it 


| most certain it is that our imprimatur puts both 
;composer and player in the place where they 
should be. Other nations recognise * stars,” but we 
are for sunlight; and when the sun rises, “ where 
a‘e the stars?” 





THE VALUE OF LITERARY 
AMUSEMENT. 


When the directors of the Liverpool Institute—a 
large middle-class school of the north-western sea- 
port—asked Mr, Anthony Trollope to present the 
prizes and address the students the other day, they 
confessed by that act the great change which has 
within the last twenty years come over public 
opinion as to the use and value of Fiction as a 
moral means. Within the memory of the living, a 
novelist was regarded as a very questionable guide, 
philosopher, and friend to the schoolboy intelligence. 
Works of fiction, unless they were written in Latin 
or Greek, or unless under the guise of history they 
wore a solemn but transparent garb of fact, were 
looked upon askance in the schoolroom. Even at 
home the young student’s exploration of a certain 
shelf of the bookease was tolerated rather than 
encouraged, even if it did not provoke parental 
remonstrances against the ‘lazy young rascal’s ” 
propensity for idling away his time in reading. 
Certainly however indulgent parents might be, 
schoolmasters were the last to encourage a taste for 
modern fiction in their charges. Goldsmith might 
be studied, for the contingent advantage of style; 
Fénélon, for the improvement in a foreign tongue, 
and for the benefit of his highly proper homilies ; 
but nobody thought of teaching the youngsters to ad- 
mire G, P. R. James, or Mrs. Gore, or Mrs. Trollope, 
or the rising author Dickens. At the most, the 
juveniles were left to form their own tastes in 
fiction without much more encouragement from 
their seniors than the absence of prohibition. The 
day seemed far distant when a popular novelist of 
the highest and least profound rang®, ethically 
considered, would be asked to address several 
hundred schoolboys officially assembled to hear all 
about the benefit of perusing amusing fiction. 











=—_—_= 


Yet this has come to passin the practical un. 
romantic town of Liverpool, where youth is certainly 
not trained in speculative moonstruck habits of 
thought. Mr. Anthony Trollope goes to Liverpool 
and harangues the young Liveropolitans upon the 
good they may get out of amusing fiction. Literary 
amusement, he told them, has its value as well ag 
literary work; and he went on to consider what 
should be the result of the works which he and such 
as he make it the business of their lives to produce, 
It was impossible, he considered, to exaggerate the 
effects on the mind of the rising generation of works 
of imagination. They were the sermons of the 
present day, or, at any rate, the sermons which were 
listened to with the most rapt attention. They werg 
the sermons in the hands of all—young and poor, 
rich and old. He took leave to say that a novelist 
was a professor who had many pupils of both sexes, 
What did a young man learn from novels? Did he 
learn to be false and fraudulent, to deceive and then 
be indifferent ; to disrespect the laws of honour and 
honesty? Or did he learn to be fair and honest in 
his dealings, to desire that which he sought to win 
for noble purposes, to be true at heart and candid? 
And what did the girl learn? Did she learn to be 
bold-faced, cunning, and exacting, or did she leam 
to be modest and affectionate, devoted to her duty 
here, and unselfish? He thought they must haye 
chosen their novels unfortunately who found in them 
the bad lessons but not the good. Then Mr. Trollope 
went on to argue that the best writers of fiction 
laboured to make vice hideous and virtue alluring, 
honour and honesty attractive. Sir Walter Scott 
had drawn pictures of many villains of the blackest 
dye, but did any man or woman think that he 
taught a man to be false or a villain? They all 
remembered the cutting pictures of Thackeray. in 
which he dissected the meanness of men and the 
meanness of women; but had any one thought that 
& man or ® woman was ever made mean by 
Thackeray's teaching? Dickens had drawn deep, 
designing usurers’; but could anybody say that he 
had been made a usurer by Dickens's teaching, or 
made a deep, designing villain by reading his works? 
In short Mr. Trollope argued that the great masters 
had done invaluable good, and he thought, too, that 
all who chose novels well got good, not bad, lessons 
from them. 


All this is true enongh and trite enough in its 
way, but like a great many true and trite things it 
leaves out several important elements which might 
lessen the strength of the speaker’s position. 
Against the usefulness of fiction—be it of the book 
or of the stage-play—as a recreative agent, a relief 
from the cares and the serious business of life, there 
is nothing reasonable to be urged. It is in this 
relaxative sense of inestimable value: like sleep it 
refreshes, like food it invigorates, like a country 
trip, it alters the atmosphere and cheers by en- 
larging the sensibilities and bringing home to one 
the perception of beauty. These are pretty direct 
benefits. But when the advocates of fiction claim 
for it that it biings benefits directer still—that it 
strings up the student’s moral sense, and so drives 
home into his mind high models of rectitude and 
lessons of probity, that he grows up a good man by 
dint of novel-reading and play-going, by virtue of 
Scott and Shakespeare and the rest—at assertions 
so unqualified even the friends of fiction may 
demur. Mr. Trollope left out of consideration ore 
circumstance that prevents the ordinary romance— 
even the romance of the best kind-—from becoming 
an exact guide and example in life. That circut- 
stance is the happy pre-arrangement that virtuous 
principles shall triumph. They do so in the best 
romances: they unfortunately do not-always do s0 
in real life. The very merit which Mr. Trollope 
claims for the best fiction, namely, that it rewards 
modesty, brings affection to its goal, discourages and 
punishes selfishness and brutality, fraud and viee, 
this very merit just disqualifies fiction as a mirror 
of fact, The student of romance finds but little 
invigorating faith in the play or novel in which 
virtue alone prospers and honest poverty arrives at 
final content, if his own daily experiences go to 
show that poverty and virtue come off second best 
in the real world. And this is the essential defect 
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———— 
of novel and of play. It cannot be otherwise: our 
esthetic sense demands that right shall be justified, 
and a succession, say, of dramas, which apportioned 
success to the mean and vicious people, would put 
us all in a bad humour, or leave us all cynies and 
sceptics. But we turn from that fair-fashioned, 
morally-ordered world behind the footlights, where 
guilt has always its Nemesis, innocence its Paradise, 
and we resume work in a world by no means morally 
ordered, and not amenable at all to poetic justice. 
A world where the innocent continue to suffer, the 
selfish to prosper; where sickness comes without 
apparent provocation, where poverty afflicts without 
apparent desert ; where that unromantic, unhis- 
irionic thing called Debt (which in the play only 
haunts the gambling villain) paralyses the energy 
and drives esthetics out of a man; and where one 
dull day follows another and no long-lost brother 
turns up, and the virtuous but weary plodder never 
finds that he is the heir to noble parents changed at 
birth. For it is to many workers a hard, unlovely 
world at best; and the fair_ occasional gleams of 
moral order as it exists in works of fiction, in 
comedy and in novel, ate like the visions of watered 
oases to the desert wanderer—sweet objects of con- 
templation, but terribly disappointing if you attempt 
to reach them. ’ 

“What does a young man learn from fiction ?’ 
asks Mr. Anthony-Trollope. Well, if he supposed 
fiction to be the idealised mirror of fact, he would 
learn (from nine storie’ out of ten) that the virtuous 
young man in broadcloth is a gentleman by birth 
and belongings; and that though he may light on 
unlucky days, he will always end as a gentleman 
and in comfortable circumstances, either by some- 
body turning up, or somebody forgiving, or somebody 
discovering a will which enriches the hero. He 
would learn that virtue at five-and-twenty always 
comes out triumphant and weds the nicest girl in 
the neighbourhood. He would learn that the 
virtuous mechanic is always consoled in his worst 
poverty by a fund of humour which enables him to 
crack jokes at misfortune, and which stifles even 
disaster in continual cacchination. He would learn 
that evil is only produced by the machinations of 
wicked men foredoomed to fail at last; so he would 
learn to bear evil in the consciousness that it must 
infallibly disappear before the curtain comes down 
or the third volume is finished. Fortified by this 
assurance, he leaves the theatre, he closes the book, 
and goes forth to fare in the actual world. But if 
he ever ate opium to this direful extent—what a 
harsh awakening! What an upset to all the ideal 
morality, the Utopian succession of events, as 
pictured by romance! No; the use of fiction has 
a short, sharp limit; it is not to make better 
citizens of us; or better souls. It may do this 
incidentally ; it may arrest in exceptional instances 
the wrongdoer in his career, as when a (perhaps 
legendary) clerk who had embezzled his employers’ 
money, went to see the “ Ticket of Leave Man,” 
and got frightened and returned the spoil. But the 
moral good to be derived from fiction, the spiritual 
invigoration, comes as a luxury only, and demands 
an anterior state of comfort and equanimity. It is 
like those tonics which must only be taken on a full 
stomach, When you have well dined, the draught 
will do you good; but if you are hungry, weary, 
famishing, avoid the medicament altogether. The 
models of the stage and the novel are meant for 
comfortable contemplation: they may even lighten a 
tired hour. But as high examples for striving, 
down-trodden, disappointed worth, they are practi- 
cally useless: they afford no guidance in the harder 
phases of life, and their efficacy in preventing 
Usurers from being miserly, rascals from being 
mean, and sensualists from indulging their passions, 
is assuredly small. 








MR. PAUER’S LECTURES. 





At the South Kensington Museum on Saturday 
last the first of a series of three lectures on the 
different forms of vocal, instrumental, and dance 
music was given by Mr. Pauer, ‘The following 


illustrations were charmingly renderéd by the 
Misses Goode, Duyal, Marion Severn, Messrs. 





Guy and Wadmore, and Signor Garcia: Duet— 
Offertorium, ‘‘Misit Deus” (for alto and bass), 
Silas; Duet—“ Stabat Mater,” “‘ First Movement ” 
(for two female voices), Pergolesi; Quartet—Ave 
Verum Corpus, Mozart; Sacred Song ‘ Penitence,” 
Beethoven; Secular Songs, ‘ Serenade,” Schubert ; 
“Tl not complain,” Schumann; Duet, ‘ Suleika,” 
Mendelssohn; Madrigals, ‘Flora gave me fairest 
flowers,” John Wilbye; “Since first I saw your 
face,” Thomas Ford. After a few introductory 
remarks on the history and development of music, 
Mr. Paner divided his lecture into three parts: one, 
sacred vocal music; two, secular vocal music; 
three, the opera. The first part comprised an 
account of the different forms of musie from the 
earliest. Christian times, commencing with the 
Antiphones, which are supposed to have been 
adapted as early as A.p. 50, and continuing with 
an interesting sketch of the hymnus, or sacred 
song of the people, the graduale, the anthem now 
developed into a kind of cantata, the motet and the 
Mass, which last is the most important part of the 
Roman Catholic service, and almost speaks for it- 
self in the lofty and sublime harmonies left to us 
by Mozart, to whose Masses with those of Palestrina, 
Cherubini, Hummel, &c., Mr. Pauer called particular 
attention. He also mentioned the ‘‘ Missa Solem- 
nis” of Beethoven, one of the most beautiful com- 
positions of the kind, and which, to use his own 
words, “lifts to a still greater height the solemnity | 
of the Mass.”’ 

The history of the Stabat Mater Miserere, 
Ave verum, Lamentations, Oratorio, and Passion 
Music next followed in succession, with a ‘slight 
sketch of the chorales and psalms. Mr. Pauer 
showed how the Passion Music differs from the 
oratorio; in that it principally speaks of the suf- 
ferings of Christ, and mentioned Bach as the most 
celebrated composer of Passion Music and Chorales. 
He also spoke in passing of the well-known and 
beautiful 42nd, 95th, and 114th Psalms of Men- 
delssohn, and closed the first part of his lecture with 
a brief summary, showing how the antiphones 
were some of the earliest Christian productions, the 
hymnus the basis of the chorales, the Mass the 
consequence of both, and the graduale, motet, and 
offertorium, supplementals of the Roman Catholic 
service and accessories to the glories of her cele- 
brations. 

The second part of his lecture Mr. Pauer devoted 
principally to the Song, which he said belongs 
chiefly .to the lyrical part of our art, and which, 
though it lacks brilliancy, splendour, and grandeur, 
creates our sympathies, will speak for us, represent 
pure joy, hope and consolation, and describe any- 
thing with which our fancy is preoccupied. He said 
it should have repose and simplicity, and that a 
good song or great work of art must find an echo in 
the breast and must vibrate in our feelings. In his 
description of love songs, Mr. Pauer humorously 
aid, although he did not presume that the Germans 
were more amorously devoted than other nations, 
yet that their love songs were certainly some of the 
most beautiful known, and cited as specimens those 
of Beethoven, Weber, Schumann, Schubert, Men- 
delssohn, &c. Religious, national, and humorous 
songs, together with the madrigal, glee, catch, and 
round, received each in turn careful attention from 
Mr. Pauer, and added to the general interest of the 
subject, which time and space will not permit us to 
give in greaterdetail. But before closing this account 
of the second part of his lecture we must not omit 
to mention one piece of advice which Mr. Pauer 
offered to his hearers, and which we thought worthy 
of attention, namely, that a knowledgo of national 
songs combined with the geography of nations 
would be found as: instructive as it is interesting. 
In his description ofthe opera in the third part 
of his lecture, Mr, Pauer said that the idea of 
uniting speech and action is by no means modern. 
He quoted the two famous arias of Donna Anna in 
Mozart’s “Don Giovanni” and Leonora in Beet- 
hoven’s opera. Of the most celebrated composers of 
comic opera, Cimarosa, Rossini, Donizetti, and 
Auber were named, and of lyrical operas one of the 
most beautiful, ‘La Sonnambula.” With a few 
more general remarks, as a summary of the whole, 











Mr. Pauer closed his lecture. 


MUSICAL RAMBLE (III).—1873. 





On arriving late in the evening at Vienna, October 
14th, I was refused accommodation at the Golden 
Lamb. The chief proprietor of the company, to 
whom this hotel with its improvements and extensive 
alterations belongs, Mr. Hauptmann, came to my 
rescue, cordially greeted mo as an occupant of rooms 
in former years, and at once my name was insoribed 
in the register, “* Ella, Zimmer 186” (third floor), 
Dreading the costly tariff affixed on the room door, 
I was glad to know that a lower scale of charges had 
been ordered for the remaining month of the 
Exhibition. The next day I met one of my country- 
men who, the night of my arrival, had driven to not 
fewer than sixteen hotels before he found a lodging ! 
The exorbitant charges of the old and new grand 
hotels, the monetary crisis, and, fear of cholera, 
together, had hitherto kept foreign visitors from the 
Exhibition. The presence of the hale and hearty 
veteran warrior, the Emperor of Germany, and the 
favourable reports of the faculty in respect to the 
sanitary‘condition of the capital, however, had the 
desired effect, and from America and all parts of 
Europe visitors daily arrived, and completely filled 
hotels and private lodgings until the close of this 
last of monster exhibitions ever likely to be seen 
again—out of America. 

During the Exhibition of 1851 in London, the 
fatigue and excitement of examining the wonderful 
contents of that new ‘ bazaar’’ made people reluctant 
to attend theatres, concert-rooms, and other 
places of public entertainment. (Indeed, the four 
extra MatinGes of the Musical Union which I was 
advised to give, in 1851, resulted in a pecuniary 
loss.) Not so in Vienna, to the regret and 
annoyance of strangers. Early in the morning 
every stall at the opera and other attractive 
theatres, was secured, and the only chance 
of obtaining a ticket was by paying a premium 
to- the Commissioners of the Hotels. The 
gala-night, with the presence of the Austrian 
and Prussian monarchs, their suite, the splendid 
array of ladies and military grandees in gorgeous 
attire, must have been a sight to behold, far more 
interesting than that of the Shah in London Inst 
season, when upwards of fifty guineas were paid for 
a box. The performance too of Gounod’s * Faust” 
I was told, was admirable, and one of my companion- 
travellers enjoyed this exceptional entertainment 
for the modest sum of sixteen francs—double the 
price, only, of the original cost. The selection of a 
French opera for the Emperor of Germany's delec- 
tation, gave rise to comment in favour of the 
universality of Art. At the next opera performance, 
** Don Juan,”’ the audience was by no means enthu- 
siastic, and did not applaud; happily no piece was 
encored, Adams, the American tenor, substituted 
“Dalla sua pace” for ‘Il mio tesoro.” Madame 
Dustman sang the music of Donna Anna with feel- 
ing and intelligence, and Rokitansky, with his rich 
sonorous bass voice, did ample justice to the role of 
Leporello. With the vivid recollection of Fodor, 
Malibran, and Persiani—the latter, to my taste, the 
best interpreter of the music of Zerlina—I was 
not greatly charmed with the voice or singing of the 
Zerlina on this occasion, The orchestra was per- 
fection, and all the concerted pieces were well given, 
The * Lohengrin” of Wagner was less efficiently 
cast than when I last heard it at Berlin; but the 
‘* Tannhiiuser” was a most complete performance, 
and the fine recitatives of the Landgraf were 
delivered with singular force and majestic effect by 
the basso, Rokitansky., The other roles were ably 
filled, and the overture and orchestral accompani- 
ments, under the masterly direction of Dessoff, were 
thoroughly appreciated and enthusiastically ap- 
plauded. After incurring considerable expense in 
copies, and paying for rehearsals, last season, for 
want of efficient choristers, I was compelled to re- 
nounce my intention of giving a selection from 
‘* Lohengrin” to illustrate my Lecture on this 
opera. Endless rehearsals are required to pro- 
duce such complex music, and none but Germans, 
I suspect, can sing and act operas of Wagner in the 
style represented at Berlin, Munich, and Vienna, 
Amongst the interesting photographs which I have 
brought from Vienna, are three of Beethoven : 
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one taken from a mask, the other as he lay on his 
death-bed, and a third, a bust, the most authentic 
yet published of the living master. J. Eva. 





M. GOUNOD INTERVIEWED. 


A correspondent of the Milan Pungolo has been at 
the agreeable trouble of interviewing M. Gounod, and 
conveys to that paper his impressions of the eminent 
composer at home. From internal evidence— 
especially from the description of M. Gounod’s 
house as “an elegant mansion at 24, Leicester 
Square,” the report does not seem to err on the 
side of a too slavish adherence to facts. We fancy 
a good deal of imagination enters into it; but we 
give it just as it is published in the Pungolo, which 
paper is responsible for the facts or fiction of the 
interview. 

I rang the bell (says the narrator) at No. 24, 
Leicester Square. It is an elegant mansion, which 
Gounod who, during the war of 1870-1, took a 
strange liking for London, has leased for a term of 
years. A middle-aged gentleman, in a dressing- 
gown, opened the door. His face was not par- 
ticularly intellectual. He wore spectacles, and his 
blond hair and side-whiskers gave him the appear- 
ance of a German. “Is M. Gounod at home?” 
Iasked. ‘ Y-e-s," he replied, hesitatingly. ‘‘What 
do you want of him?” ‘I should like to see him,” 
I replied, handing him my card. ‘ Please take this 
to M. Gounod. I have business with him.” To my 
surprise, the man looked at the card, and then at 
me, but did not move. I could not repress a move- 
ment of impatience. Then he laughed, and said: 
‘IT am M. Gounod. Pray follow me.” No one 
could surely be more astonished than I was upon 
hearing this. This blond-haired man, with the 
heavy face, the composer of the ethereal melodies of 
immortal ‘' Faust!” Ihad not yet recovered from 
my astonishment when I was ushered into a large 
room, most elegantly furnished, but in as picturesque 
disorder as old Monkbarns’ study in Walter Scott’s 
** Antiquary "—the splendidly-carpeted floor littered 
with books, papers, journals; on the walls, book- 
shelves; a splendid piano, violins, and other 
musical instruments; close to the window, in the 
left corner of the room, a curiously-constructed 
writing-table, entirely covered by an immense, open 
music-book; under the table, a small, green tin 
tub filled with water—such is the appearance of the 
room in which Gounod writes his compositions. 
My business with him was soon despatched, and I 
had correctly guessed its effects upon the composer's 
humour. He became even gay and chatty. I had 
just returned from Drontheim, where I had attended 
the coronation of King Oscar, and M. Gounod ques- 
tioned me eagerly about the coronation music at the 
cathedral and its effects. ‘ Alfscen,” he said to 
me, ‘* has undoubtedly composed good things for 
the occasion. I knew him fifteen years ago in 
Paris, when he was studying at the Conservatory. 
He dedicated a small oratorio to me then, and wrote 
only the other day to me.” I replied, playfully: 
“I hope, M. Gounod, that the homage~of your 
admirers has indemnified you for your recent 
vexations.” ‘ Ah, talk of admirers!” he exclaimed, 
almost scornfully. ‘*Would you believe that all 
of them here in London have deserted me? They 
told me I was wrong, I was hasty, I was ill- 
tempered, when I knew I was right. Do you 
wonder that I wax wroth at being taken advantage 
of by my English publishers when I have remained 
comparatively poor, while, as everybody knows I 
have enriched so many of them? Look here,” he 
said, growing more animated, “this is an only 
partially complete list of the representations of my 
operas in the various large cities of the world. 
Had I been paid my tantidmes honestly, I should 
undoubtedly be very rich, and now I am in very in- 
different circumstances. My whole fortune consists 
of a small house in Paris, and a little farm in 
Auvergne. I believe I am the poorest of operatic 
composers in Europe. Rossini and Meyerbeer left 
large fortunes. Auber died very rich. Wagner has 


all the money he wants, while I cannot even buy 
this house in which I live, and which I like.” M. 
Gounod had uttered this in French, and with all 





the rapidity of an excited Parisian. I said that his 
new opera, ‘‘ Francesca di Rimini,” was eagerly 
awaited by the public, and that he could un- 
doubtedly make very advantageous arrangements, 
both with publishers and managers. ‘ Perhaps,” 
he replied, ‘‘and perhaps not. In Paris my profits 
are cut down by the senseless poor-tax upon operatic 
performances. I count upon very little from Berlin, 
upon a great deal from St. Petersburg and Vienna, 
and upon most of all from London.” He continued 
speaking about his pecuniary prospects. When he 
paused, I asked him when his new opera would be 
ready. “It is almost ready now.” Se saying, he 
conducted me to the large, open music-hook on the 
writing-desk. It was the manuscript score of 
“ Francesca.”” The notes were written in a most 
beautiful hand. Turning over a few leaves, Gounod 
showed me that the third and last act was nearly 
finished. I noticed that there were hardly any 
corrections in the manuscript. When I mentioned 
this to the maestro, he told me that he hardly 
ever made any alterations in his compositions, 
and he said, among other things, that the waltz 
in “ Faust” was printed from the original 
“copy” without a change. He noticed my look- 
ing at the water-tub under the desk. ‘That 
is a thing without which I could hardly work,” 
he said. ‘ When I have written for an hour, 
my head grows very hot, and strange to say, 
I have to put my feet in very cold water in 
order to obtain relief.” I observed that that was a 
very dangerous remedy. ‘I know it,” he said, ‘‘ but 
I cannot exist without working from twelve to four- 
teen hours a day: and for that I need that tub. 
Besides, it has not hurt me thus far very much.” 
I looked at his ruddy face, and it surely did not 
indicate very feeble health. I expressed the hope 
that he would be well enough for many years to find 
his working capacity unimpaired. He thanked me 
with a smile, and I took my leave. [ have never 
bearded a more amiable lion in his den. 





“ TOPSIDE-GALOW.” 

Under this mysterious heading, a version of 
Longfellow’s ‘‘ Excelsior” appears in Macmillan’s 
Magazine, transmuted for the benefit of our Chinese 
friends into Pigeon-English. “The version, which is 
by Mr. W. Simpson, is amusing, though we have a 
suspicion it would be rather foggy to the heathen 
intelligence. 


That nightey time begin chop chop 
One young man walkey—no can stop 
Maskey snow! maskey ice ! 
He carry flag wid chop so nice— 

** Topside-galow !” 
Him muchey sorry, one piecey eye 
Looksee sharp—so—all same my. 
Him talkey largey, talkey strong, 
Too muchey curio—all same gong— 

‘* Topside-galow !” 
Inside house him can see light, 
And every room got fire all right, 
He lookey plenty ice more high, 
Inside him mouth he plenty cry— 

‘* Topside-galow !” 
Ole man talkey “ no can walk !” 
By’m bye rain come—werry dark, 
‘* Have got water, werry wide.” 
‘* Maskey ! my must go topside "— 

* Topside-galow !” 
‘*Man-man!”’ One girley talkey-he, 
‘* What for you go topside looksee ?” 
And one time more he plenty cry, 
But all time walkey plenty high— 

‘* Topside-galow !” 
‘Take care! that spoil’um tree young man. 
Take care that ice! He want man-man !” 
That coolie chin-chin he good night, 
He talkey ‘‘ my can go all right.” © 

* Topside-galow !’ 
Joss-pigeon man he soon begin, 
Morning-time that Joss chin-chin, 
He no man see—him plenty fear, 
Cos some man talkey—he can hear! 

‘* Topside-galow !” 
That young man die, one large dog see, 





Too muchey bobbery findey he; 
He hand belong cold—all same ice— 
Have got flag, with chop so nice— 
‘* Topside-galow |” 





FRANCE. 


Parts, Nov. 25th. 

So long a time has elapsed since the occupation 
of France by the barbarians, that the Gallic cock 
takes his own excuse for renewing his vigorous 
crowing. ‘Il chante quand il gagne la victoire; 
plus fort encore quand il est bien battu. Chanter 
toujours est sa grande vertu.” Though just now 
there are neither immediate victories nor defeats to 
crow over, yet a lively flapping of wings and scream- 
ing of ‘‘ cock-a-doodle-doo” has broken out in Paris 
society, particularly in that great section of Paris 
society which goes to the theatre. Bumptious plays 
are now the fashion, and these spread-eagle pieces 
have temporarily eclipsed the everlasting Seventh 
Commandment school of comedy. M. Offenbach 
well gauged the popular mood when he brought out 
so patriotic a piece as ‘* Jeanne d’Are” at the Gaité, 
Joan has failed a dozen times before, but just now Paris 
isinacrowinghumour. All Paris goes to see ‘‘Jeanne 
d’Arc”’ at the Gaité, and M. Offenbach finds his 
venture not only patriotic but exceedingly profitable, 
M. Edouard Goudinet, who has hitherto been known 
as the clever composer of sundry very broad 
comedies for the Palais-Royal, saw his chance of 
converting patriotism into pounds, shillings, and 
pence, and he has accordingly just brought out a piece 
entitled ‘* Libres” at the Port-St.-Martin. At the 
first representation on Saturday night, it was not 
difficult to see that the frequent rounds of applause 
were to be ascribed not to the beauties of_the play 
or the talent of the actors, but to the patriotic 
allusions, the declarations that it is the duty of 
every one to die for his country, and all the gamut 
of variations on the hackneyed line. This would 
be very excusable in Germany, or even in some 
towns in France—Chateaudun, for instance, where 
Frenchmen really did die for their couutry—but in 
Paris, whose inhabitants died as little as they could 
possibly help in reality, however many pacts with 
death they might amuse themselves by making on 
paper, this sort of tall talk is, to say the least of it, 
misplaced. When one heard the hero of the new 
drama baw] out ‘that no man belongs to his family 
but to his country in danger,’ and heard the gom- 
meuz of the stalls applaud as loudly as they could— 
always having a due regard to their white kid 
gloves—one could not help wondering how many 
of these scented ‘‘ braves” were strutting about the 
streets of Brussels and London, in more than 
doubtful company, while the moblots of Brittany and 
the real noblesse of France were vainly endeavouring 
to check the German invader on the banks of the 
Somme and the Loire. The drama of ‘ Libres” 
may be described in a very few words, as the 
plot is of the simplest:— Lambros, the hero, 
is a Suliote chief who has determined to free 
his country from the rule of Ali Pacha, the 
tyrant of Zanina, who is honoured by a stanza 
or two in “Childe Harold,” Byron having paid 
him a visit when travelling in Albania. Chryseis, 
his fiancée, seconds him in his efforts, having 
already jilted a former admirer, Andrikos, for 
his cowardice in battle. Andrikos is naturally 
annoyed at this behaviour, Chryseis being a very 
well-favoured young lady, and he carries his resent- 
ment so far as to betray all the plans of the Suliote 
chiefs to Ali Pacha. Lambros is consequently 
reduced to great straits, and in order to secure the 
alliance of a neighbouring chief .he sends four 
Suliote captains, one of whom is his own favourite 
brother, as hostages in pledge of his good faith. 
The faithless ally sells all the four hostages to Ali 
Pacha instead of marching to the aid of Lambros. 
On hearing that three of the hostages have been 
murdered by Ali Pacha, and that his favourite 
brother's life depended on his making peace at once, 
Lambros does not hesitate between his affections 
and his country, but addressing his followers says, 
4*T have bad news to announce; our hostages have 
been sold to Ali Pacha—all four are dead.” This 
really fine coup de th2dtre was greatly applauded, 
especially bythe gods in the gallery, who, no doubt, 
were delighted to be reminded of their own valorous 
exploits under the Commune. It is needless to say 
that in the end Lambros is victorious, and that he 





is enabled to proclaim his people Free!” The 
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scenery is (for France, where the scenery is as 
inferior as the actors are superior to English actors) 
very good. M. Dumaine does not look much like a 
mountaineer, for he is so fat that a sharp burst up 
Ludgate-hill would surely put him in difficulties, 
though he must be admitted to have an admirable 
yoice, and. to declaim his part with a skill which 
contributed not a little to the success of the 
drama. Mdlle. Dica Petit looked and acted her 
part to perfection ; she was handsome enough to 
make even a Parisian patriotic, and was, in addi- 
tion, dressed in the most perfect taste. A very close 
critic might possibly object that a Suliote would 
pardly be so blonde, but he must have been a hard- 
hearted critic to find fault with so charming a 
picture. M. Taillade’s impersonation of Ali Pacha 
is as bad as it can well be: If any one can fancy an 
Oriental who snaps his fingers in his victim’s face, 
who takes snuff, who hops about like a dancing 
dervish when annoyed, he will have a fair idea of 
M. Taillade’s conception of the behaviour of an 
Oriental tyrant, whom one bad always conceived to 
be one of the most undemonstrative of men. 

M. Goudinet is also represented at the Palais 
Royal by a three act comedy, ‘‘ Le Chef de Division.” 
Henri Geoffroy has an admirable part in a series of 
ridiculous complications, and Lheritier and Mdlle. 
Baron are also quite up to their usual mark. The 
Menus Plaisirs has revived an old three-act vaude- 
ville, the “* Chambres de Bonnes,” by MM. Raimbaut 
and Deslandes, for the reappearance of Malle. 
Honorine. 

The question as to where and when. the opera 
company will take refuge until the new Opera House 
is ready to open—which will not be, it is said, until 
the end of next year, at the earliest—is still 
undecided. It is reported that the Opera is to 
migrate to the Théatre Italian, and that French 
operas are to be played alternately with Italian ones. 
Although I have good authority for this announce- 
ment, I confess that I hesitate to believe it, inasmuch 
as the Théatre Italian is unfitted for the representation 
of operas like the ‘‘Huguenots,” the ‘‘Prophete,” or, in 
short, any opera which demands extensive scenery. 
It would appear that there is really some hard work 
going on at the new Opera House, as it is lit up every 
night; but one cannot help thinking that an 
American or English contractor would manage to 
open it in less than six months if he were given a 
carte blanche, like that which M. Garnier, the present 
architect, has received. 

M. Alexandre Dumas who smarting under criticism 
vowed only a year ago never to write for the stage 
again, has conveniently forgotten his oath: at all 
events “‘ Monsieur Alphonse” has just been produced 
at the Gymnase, and ‘“‘ Monsieur Alphonse” is very 
far from a bad play of its kind. Of course its kind 
is frail, but the frailty is not repulsive, not 
yet even very wicked; it belongs to the class of 
sins euphemistically termed * misfortunes.” A 
Mdme. Montaiglin has had a misfortune before 
she married Monsieur, and a M. Octave shared 
with her the burden of it. The misfortune has 
grown up, and appears as a nice inteligent young 
lady eleven years old. M. Octave, Madame Mon- 
taiglin and the unsuspecting Monsieur M. are 
all friends. But Octave is going to be married, 
and is anxious to be rid of the daughter who 
has been all these years on his hands. He asks 
Madame (in Monsieur's absence) to adopt the 
child, The mother is naturally tempted by the 
prospect of the constant presence of Adrienne, whom 
she has hitherto been able to see only at long intervals 
and by stealth ; but she repels the idea of bringing 
her unacknowledged child into her husband's home. 
Octave threatens that if she refuses he will send his 
daughter to America, and seeing Montaiglin approach, 
declares that he will suggest his idea to the husband, 
leaving the decision in his hands. The captain is 
astonished to learn that Octave has a child eleven 


years old, and after reading him a severe lesson on |— 


his selfish viciousness, tells his friend to fetch his 
daughter, having no idea that her mother is his own 
wife. The child is thus introduced into the house, 
and as she and her mother have established a perfect 
confidence between them, both are happy. But now 
‘pears Octaye’s fiancée, Mdme, Guichard, a bluff 


does not know the entire truth, resolves to keep the 
child under her own control. Thus Adrienne is 
claimed both by Montaiglin and the ex-waitress, 
neither of whom is her parent. But the shrewd 
widow's suspicions are not quite allayed, and as a 
last trial she pretends, looking off the stage, to see 
that Adrienne has fallen down. Mdme. Montaiglin 
screams, and the true mother stands revealed. 
Thereupon the widow in a rage turns upon Octave 
and dismisses him. ‘To think I was going to marry 
a Jackanapes like that!’ -The piece now ends with 
a sort of joint-protection of the child, who calls 
Monsieur Montaiglin ‘ father,” Mdme. Guichard 
‘‘mother” and Mdme. Montaiglin ‘* mamma.” The 
acting is very good—Madlle. Blanche Pierson being 
the penitent wife, Mdlle. Alphonsine the hluff widow, 
and Mdlle. Alice Lody a charming little child. I 
should state that the title ‘‘ Monsieur Alphonse” 
refers to the name by which Octave is known to 
Adrienne. 


widow, who suspects something, and has resolved 


to hunt up her lover. She too has suffered a 
misfortune when barmaid at an inn and before she 
married the proprietor, but her husband left her a 
large sum of money, and she is rich, yet coarse and 
violent, though not bad-hearted. In the second act 
the secret of paternity comes out, chiefly by Mdme. 
Guichard’s pertinacious suspicions. Octave confesses 
he is Adrienne’s father; but declares the mother is 
dead. But Mdme. Montaiglin betrays herself by her 
emotion, and her husband probes the secret. She 
falls upon his breast, and then, overcome by his 
ready pardon, tells her sad story, how she was 
seduced by- stratagem and violence, and how she 
had had bitter cause to hate the father of her child, 
years before Montaiglin made her his wife. 
Monsieur Montaiglin is most accommodating with 
his pardon; moreover he offers to support 
the child. But Mdme. Guichard though she 
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THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE. 


Arranged and Principally Composed by 


Cc. KE. WILLING, 


Organist and Director of the Foundling Chapel; Organist of the Sacred Harmonic Society; Superintendent 
Choirmaster of the Hertfordshire Church Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of 
the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street. 


To wHICH ARE ADDED 


CHANTS FOR THE MAGNIFICAT AND NUNC DIMITTIS, 


As Sung on Festivals at All Saints’, Margaret Street; 
AND 


RESPONSES FOR ADVENT AND LENT, 
With FOURTEEN NEW DOUBLE CHANTS, &c, 





a. HYMNS AND TUNES. Bound in cloth, 8s. 6d.; postage, 4d. 

b. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 2s. 6d.; postage, 34d. 

ec. TUNES ONLY. Suitable for ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern,’ ‘The People’s Hymnal,’ and all the 
modern Hymn Books. Bound in cloth, 1s. 6d.; postage, 2d. 

d. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 1s.; postage, 2d, 

e. WORDS OF HYMNS ONLY. Bound in cloth, 8d.; postage, 1}d. 

f. THE SAME. Limp cloth, 6d.; postage, 1d. 


‘¢ There is no comparing the ‘ Book of Common Praise’ with any of the popular hymn-books of the present 
day. . . . The tunes are beautifully harmonized, great pains having been evidently bestowed to make the 
inner parts melodious.” —Orchestra, 

‘In it there are many new tunes for some of our favourite hymns which, as Mr. Willing states in his 
Preface, ‘ will furnish alternatives for most of the hymn-books now in use.’ They are carefully adapted to the 
words, and many are of considerable merit. 'The melodies are pleasing and attractive, and the harmonies well 
arranged. We particularly notice the tune for the hymn ‘ For thee, O dear, dear country,’ which is to our 
mind far preferable to the tune in ‘ Hymns Ancient and Modern.’ We notice also with pleasure that the book 
contains the Magnificat arranged as sung at All Saints’ on festivals.”—Church Review. 





London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Heurietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Price Fourpence ; by Post, Fourpence Halfpenny. 
FUNERAL HYMN. 


“SAFE HOME!” 


Extracted from “* The Book of Common Praise.” 
Tue Worps sy THE LATE REV. J. MASON NEALE, D.D. 
Music By C. E. WILLING, 
Late Organist and Choirmaster of All Saints’, Margaret Street; Organist of the Foundling Hospital, 





London :-J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Price Threepence ; by Post, Threepence Halfpenny. 


THE CANTICLES, 


EASTER ANTHEMS, AND ATHANASIAN CREED ; 
POINTED FOR CHANTING. 
By C. EDWIN WILLING, 


Organist and Director of the Choir of the Foundling Chapel, Superintendent Choirmaster of the Hertford 
shire Church Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street. 








London; J. T, HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
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J. B. CRAMER & CO/S! J. B. CRAMER & COS 
AMERICAN ORGANS. 


PIANOFORTES. 


28 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. Height, 8 ft. 5 in. 
£2 12s. Gd. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


34 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 
£3 3s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
€4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
Height, 8 ft. 11 in. 
£3 18s. 9d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





In Rosewood Case. 


46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Walnut. 
£4 ds, per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble. 
£4 14s, 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 


In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 


£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


55 GUINEAS. 


SEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 


In Rosewood or Walnut. 


£5 bs. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 


50 GUINEAS. 


THE “BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 


NEW PIANOFORTE. 


Trichord. Patent Check Action. Height, 84 ft.; 


width, 44 ft. 


£4 14s, 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,* This instrument is more convenient in size, 
more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and 
more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 
hitherto made. 


90 GUINEAS. 


SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 


In Rosewood. Length, 6 ft. 


£9 98. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,* The same full quality and body of tone is 
obtained in this instrument as in ordinary Grands. 
The diminution of size will obviate the objection 
which so often gcts as a drawback to the introduc- 
tion of a “* Grand Pianoforte ” in drawing rooms, 





110 GUINEAS. 


BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 


In Rosewood. Length, 74 ft. 


£10 10s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


J. B. CRAMER AND CO., 


PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
(LARGEST IN EYROPE.) 


207 & 209, KEGENT STREET, W. 
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0.—4} Octave Melodeon, with packing 
DD decid 6 lick deuvaeke ss 

1.—5 Octaves; Knee Swell, Case in 
polished Ash, Oak, Black Wal- 

nut, or Mahogany .......... 
2.—Two Stops, with Knee Swell, Case 
Oe eeerery gine. ne 4000-08 
3.—Tour Stops and Knee Swell, Case 
in polished Ash, Black Wal- 

nut, or Mahogany .......... 

4.—Six Stops and Knee Swell, Pa- 
nelled Case in Ash, Oak, Black 

Walnut, or Mahogany ...... 
4a.—With Sub Bass (in place of Forte) 
4b.—With Sub Bass, and Vox Humana 
(in place of Tremolo)........ 
5.—Eight Stops, two Knee Swells, 
Elegant Veneered Case in 
Rosewood or Walnut........ 
5a.—With Vox Humana (in place of 
Tremolo) ..cessccecsevece 
6.—Nine Stops, two Knee Swells, very 
handsome Case in Black Wal- 

nut (with Octave Coupler, £5 

OZtEA) 2. ccccccsccens coeces 
'7.--Ten Stops, two Knee Swells, hand- 
some panelled Black Walnut 


8.—The above with Octave Coupler, 
Basso Prolongo, Full Organ 
Knee Pedal, &c. (superior 
finish) ....cccsccccsccccees 
9.—Five Stops, Knee Swell, very hand- 
some panelled Resonant Case 


in Black Walnut .......... 
9a.—Seven Stops, Automatic Swell, 
and Knee Swell ............ 
9b.—Eight Stops, Automatic Swell, 
and Knee Swell ............ 


9c.—Seven Stops and Knee Swell.... 
9d.—Eight Stops and Knee Swell.... 
9e.—Light Stops and Knee Swell.... 
9f.—Ten Stops and Knee Swell...... 
€g.—Two Manuals, Twelve Stops, and 
, Knee Swell and Full Organ.. 
10.—Two Manuals, thirteen Stops, 
Full Organ and Knee Swell, 

Bask Blower oc sods ccccvese 
11.—Two Manual and Pedals, fourteen 
Stops, Full Organ, Foot Swell, 

Back Blower .......seeeee8 
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Larger Instruments, by Estimate. 
",” Nos. 9, 9a, 9b, 9c, 94, 9e, Of, and 9g, are in Resonant Cases. 


J. B. CRAMER & CO., 


American Organ and Harmonium Rooms, 
201, REGENT STREET, W., anv 43, MOORGATE 





Organ Chair, Plain Solid Black Walnut, £1 18s. ; 
Stuffed Velvet or Morocco Seat and Back, £2 10s, 


Can also be obtained at BRIGHTON, DUBLLN, and 


OAK, £12 12 


OAK, £15 15 
Ww 


J. B. CRAMER & CO/’S§ 
HARMONIUMS, 


No. 1 


URAMER’S SCHOOL HARMONIUM. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £5 55, 


MAHOGANY, £6 6s. 
Four Octaves. 


No. 2. 


CRAMER’S COTTAGE HARMONIUM. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £6 6s, 


MAHOGANY, £7 7s. 
Five Octaves. 


No. 2. 


IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £88; 


MAHOGANY, £9 Qs. 
One Stop. 


Expression, with Crescendo Pedal and Wind 


Regulator. 
No. 4. 


WALNUT, £14 14s. 
Five Stops. 


Forté. Expression, 
Tremolo. Forté. 
Petite Expression. 

And Wind Regulator. 


No. 5. 


ALNUT, £17 17s. 
Eight Stops. 


Forté. Petite Expression, 
Tremolo. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Cor Anglais, 
Flute. Forté. 

And Wind Regulator. 


No. 6 


OAK, £24; ROSEWOOD, £25 10s. 


WALNUT, £27. 
Twelve Stops. 


Tremolo. Flute. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Cor Anglais. 
Forté. sion. Bourdon. 
Clarinette. Grand Jeux. Forté. 


Sourdine. 


No. 7. 
OAK, £38; ROSEWOOD, £40; WALNUT £42 


Sixteen Stops. 


s.; ROSEWOOD, £13 133, 


s.; ROSEWOOD, £16 16s.; 


Tremolo. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson, 
Hautbois, Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 
Clarinette. Cor Anglais. 

With Knee Action. 

No. 8. 
OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD, £47 10s. 

WALNUT, £50. 

Seventeen Stops. 
Tremolo. Clarinette. Cor Angla 
Musette. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson. 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 


With Knee Action, 


OAK, £50; ROSEWOOD, £52 10s, 


No. 


WALNUT, £55. 


Nineteen Stops. 





Tremolo. 
Voix Celeste. 
Musette. 
Forté. 
Hautbois. 
Fifre. 
Clarinette. 


OAK, £70; ROSEWOOD, £73; WALNUT, £76 
Twenty-four Stops. 


Forté. 
Voix Celeste. 


Deuxieme Haut- Flute. 


bois. 


Accouplement, 


Tremolo. 
Musette. 
Forté. 
Hautbois. 


(Church Model. 

Flute. Clarion. 
Petite Expres- Basson. 

sion. Forté. 
Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bour- 
Expression. don. 
Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Bourdon. Sourdine. 


With Knee Action, 


No. 10. 


(Two Keyboards.) 

ifre. Clairon. 

Clarinette. Basson. 
orté, 

Petite Expres- Sourdine. 

sion. Accouplement. 
Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bas- 
Expression. son. 
Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Bourdon. Forté. 
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HARMONIUM ROOMS 


199 & 201, REGENT STREET, W, 
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ARTHUR SULLIVAN'S NEW SONGS. 











Little Maid of Arcade ......00.seesscececeeeeecsceeees 40 
Suinevere! (Sung by Malle. Titiens), in C and E flat.... 4 0 
The Sailor's Grave..ssceceeeseevecceene 4 0 
Oh ! ma Charmante (French Song) .... 4 0 
Ob! bella mia .. oe cecececescceeeeeeees tee . 40 
London: J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W, 
LOUISA GRAY’S NEW SONGS, 
Le Jour de Féte (Sung by Mdme. Lancia) ............ 4 0 
Forgotten. (Sung by Mr, Sims Reeves). InEflat&@.. 4 0 
Under the cliffs. Ballad. (Tenor) ............s.sseeee 4 0 
oft | wander. (Mezzo-Soprano or Contralto) .. 4 0 
My old love, “Remembrance” ...... 40 


London; J. B. Caamar & Co., Regent-street, W. 





Oo. BARRI’S NEW SONGS. 





Alone for ever. In Dand F, (Sung by Mdme. Titiens) .. 4 0 
The Fairy ANSWET secccvcccvccccccccsccceccccaccecesios 40 
Non amare !..ccccsccccccccecs a @ 


London: J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 


MISS PHILP’S NEW SONGS. 


—_— 





The night closes o’er her. (Sung by Mdme. Rudersdorff), 4 0 
Happy! (Sung by Malle. Liebhart) ...........cs.0008 4 0 


Two of Miss Philp’s most charming songs. 
London: J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 





VIRGINIA GABRIEL'S NEW SONGS. 





BGRIOOD . 6 0.0.bd 08s cease dbncess5600806e6d bobo ce taetes 40 
The Choice, in E flat and G........000 40 
Thowgiets to. c0'c 0008000 60600500 00 vb deccccccescécescccee © @ 
Bpirit LOVE .. oe scccvecccecstescccccscccccesccccesccce 4 O 
Twilight ...... ° 40 
Three Lilies 606 00 bs bc te shod 06 be seesccsescseases 6 © 
Friends ............+.»Dedicated to Mdme, Bodda-Pyne 4 0 


London: J. B. Caamge & Co., Regent-street, W. 





ALFRED PLUMPTON'S NEW SONGS. 





The Trooper (Sung by Mr. Maybrick) ...........00002 4 
The Wanderers, (Sung by Mdlle. Drasdil) ............ 4 
The above are suitable for cither Contralto or Baritone voices, 
I once had a sweet little doll, dear. In G and B flat. 
(Sung by Miss Enriquez) ......sscececscecece » 40 


London: J, B. Cramer & Co, Regent-street, W. 
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W. F. TAYLOR’S NEW SONGS. 


The Flower and tho Star o» ...0000ce secre cece cvcees 000s 
I TNS citin entean th tdinndd snesin thenebas bees 
O list to the Gomg-Bhed: 0. vccccieces cecocccocccesecesece 
The above six songs, by the composer of ‘‘I heard a 
Spirit Sing,” are melodious and simple, and of 
moderate compass. 


London, J. B. Cramzr & Co., Regent-street, W. 
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HENRY SMART’S NEW SONGS, &c. 





The Reindeer Bella, Song. (Baritone) ...,..sssseeee08 8 
Queen of Beauty. Song, (Tenor) ........ssseseeeeeee 8 
The Land of the Setting Sun. Duet, (Mezzo-Soprano 

NET PUNNE ch: cnkn bc oy ca dh adeeaihanie-<dinabetakrcne 
SR OTNE CINE AS bn woos 00 0x:ts a4 be eresvnvnvebarven 
Peds,” Wile RRR. as vain sa sccvdeas tosabsecede 


London: J. B, Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 
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Just Published. Price Four Shillings Post Free for 
Tweuty-five Stamps. 


A MARCIA NUZIALE., 
by JOHN RHODES. 


Loaion: Swirt & Co., King-street, Regent-street, W. 


Composed 


Just Published. Prica 5s, ; by Post, 5s. 6d. 


\ AYLAND WELL. ATale. By C. A.M. W., 
Author of “The Fate of Sacrilege,” dic., ave. 


Indon; 4, 1. Hares, Lyall-place, Katon-square, 8,W.; and 4, 
Henrictta-street Covent-garden, 








CRAMERS’ 
CITY PIANOFORTE ROOMS, 


43, MOORGATE STREET, 


NOW CONSIST OF 


SEVEN SPACIOUS APARTMENTS. 


Two of the adjoining tenements have been recently added to the already existing 
accommodation, and have been converted into a suite of noble Saloons, affording space 
for an unusual, if not unrivalled, display of Pianofortes by the principal manufacturers 
—viz., 


BROADWOOD, COLLARD, ERARD, KIRKMAN & CRAMER. 


To each maker a room is assigned, and for the first time in the City of London there 
is an establishment containing within itself a large and carefully selected Stock of 
Pianofortes by all these eminent manufacturers. 


By this combination, purchasers, instead of being compelled as heretofore to visit 
the different Pianoforte manufactories, situated as they are in various parts of London, 
will find the productions of the above firms in all their varieties in one establishment, 
with the further advantage of prices precisely the same as those charged by the manu- 
facturers themselves. 


First Saloon: Pianofortes . . by BROADWOOD. 
Second ,,  Pianofortes .. by COLLARD. 
Third m= Pianofortes .. by ERARD. 
Fourth ,, Pianofortes .. by KIRKMAN. 
Fifth » Pianofortes . . by CRAMER. 
Sixth s Harmoniums. . by CRAMER. 
Seventh ,, American Organs by CRAMER. 


In the numerous smaller rooms are instruments that have been in use, and which 
are sold at prices more or less reduced, or hired at the usual monthly, quarterly, or 
yearly rates. 





THE THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM OF HIRE 


originated by Cramers, although it has been partially adopted by others, is carried 
out on a large and liberal scale only by themselves. 


This system is not applied solely to Cramers’ Pianofortes, but to the various 
descriptions of Grand and Upright Instruments manufactured by Broapwoop, Contarp 
Erarp, and Kirxmay, the great makers of the trade. 


The advantages of dealing with Cramers may be thus summarised :—Iconomy of 
time and money ; certainty of a fine instrument, the best only being selected ; facility 
of contrast, efficient performers being always at harid to test the power, and to explain 
the peculiarities of each instrument as regards quality of tone and susceptibility of 
touch; the greatest number as well as the greatest variety from which to select. 





CRAMERS’ GALLERY IN REGENT STREET 


is also full of a magnificent selection of 


PIANOFORTES, HARPS, HARMONIUMS, AMERICAN ORGANS, 
AND ORGANS FOR CHURCH AND CHAMBER, 





; At BRIGHTON, 


In addition to their present Warerooms, 64, WEST STREET, Crawmens have 
opened a very elegant New Saloon in the WESTERN ROAD, where Families 
visiting the Coast can be readily accommodated with any kind of Pianoforte by an 
of the well-known makers, as well as with Harmoniums and American Organs, ‘hich 
are issued from their factories in Kentish and Camden Town in large and steadily 
increasing numbers, and at prices ranging from 5 to 200 guineas. ; 





Illustrated Price Lists and all information on application to 


J. B. CRAMER & CO., Reaent Street, W. 
J. B. CRAMER & CO., Moorgate Street, City. 
J. B. CRAMER & CO., Wast Stpzzr, & Western Roap, Baiauran, 
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J. B. CRAMER & CO.’S PIANOFORTE MUSIC 





IL. ALBRECHT. 


WAVER. Valeo Brillante occcccsccccccccccvccscecce 
J. ASCHER. 

DANS LES NUAGES. (Fantasia on Benedict's “ Bride of 

Bone) sccecccccios eoeecrccccces Cee eeeererecsevene : 
MEREDITH BALL. 

BLANCHE! Redowa ...... Cecccccescoccece cecccccococe 
FRANCESCO BERGER. 

SUIVEZ-MOI! Grand Galop....... Ceceseseesen eoesecese 

LE BEAU IDEAL (Mazurka)........ceseccceees eccccces ° 
OSCAR BERINGER. 

SCOTCH AIRS. (Brilliant Fantasia) .....,.....006 orcce 


J. BERTRAM. 
QUAL SUONO ARCAN. (Transcription of Arditi’s Mazurka) 
FOROSETTA (Transcription of Arditi’s Tarantella) ........ 
LA FARFALLA...........+++ (ditto of Maton’s Valse) .... 
VALSE LEGERE. (Auguste Mey) .....ccccccscccceccecs 

J. BLUMENTHAL. 

LA CARESSANTE ........ Re eT Ore Ty ey eee 
WEDDING MELODY ............ Re eeeesecenceeueeed eee 
“+ F © eee (Transcription) 

P. DE VO 
LOIN. DE TOI. 

G. FERRARIS. 
POLONAISE 
eg rere rer rr Tre sos eceun Ceo sececens 
GRANDE VALSE BRILLANTE ........ccccsceees iokens 
DANSE VILLAGEOISE ....... peenee icotane Sosheweenees 
Pe PEI ss bio Koons renee consecervececcesces eacbccusceess 
PRU PUM. 60600 cseccedecvecetecs heweenes Cveccccccccs 

RICHARD HARVEY. 

EVELEEN’S BOWER. ‘Irish Sketch” ...... besdusakenee 
KITTY TYRRELL.......... Eo ccndveccetépneaanener 
ZED TU BBE BN, GO onc cccivesecenbsicoes 
THE ROSE TREE ........ NL okt nick vnpinadia tnd eu iagih 
BY THAT LAKE WHOSE GLOOMY SHORE. “Irish Sketch” 
THERE IS NOTIN THIS WIDE WORLD. “Irish Sketch ” 

ALFRED JAELL. 
gn Re pee + MO REET pingevessanseuee ° 
MELODIE ROMANTIQUE. Op. 153.. 

M. JUNOT. 

TINY MITE MAZURKA 

J. KIRNBERGER. 
CAPRICCIO (in E minor).... 

M. LAFUENTE. 

LA FONTAINE...... TITY ood 0 tH 0s Ee ON eediawereeonns oe 
LE BON RETOUR ..cecesccccceees ccecccccccce eoseccee 
L'ETOILE ROUGE w.ccceccccccceees Cinescovedicncceee ‘ 

J. LEMMENS. 

VOLUNTEERS’ MARCH (for Pianoforte or Harmonium).... 

ALFRED LEBEAU. 

LE TOCSIN. Caprice-galop .. 
DANSE AUX FLAMBEAUX. (Air Favori de Louis XIV).. 

Tip BOGEIMO. VORB. vccccccsccccses sphees cones esuehee es 
LA V@U A LA MADONE ......... ere rrey Seenee oe 
AMINED) 0 occccecacccccccccsoneees Sesh tokens 
MARSCH-TZIGANE (as Piano Duct)........cceecesecceees 

E. PALADILHE. 

LE CHANT DES FEUILLES (Idylle) ..........ceseeeeees 
BIANCA; OU UNE NUITA VENISE. Barcarolle ........ 
A, RENDANO. 

DANS LES BOIS. Morceau Caractéristique .. pNasees 
LAURA ......000+ eoee 
NAPOLITAINE spepecsecs ecceccccceces eosccees rere 
CHANT DU PAZGAN ..cccccccccccecscesccccses res fe 
DEUXIEME MAZURKA.........0seeee. PU aerenrerecdece 
A LA CAMPAGNE. Pensée Musicale .............+.05- 
HOMMAGE A BENEDICT. Trois petites pitces. (Complete) 
SEPARATION.... (No. 1. Trois petites “et MePK Cowes 
INQUIETUDE.. (7° 2. a * 

A LA MONTAGNE fn Be et ab “Peeldadwneress 
VALSE CAPRICE ..........> nbN60 eden 0oFeneen'es pene odes 
DUETTINO. No. 1, "Op. 13 
AMOR CAMPESTRE. No. 8, Op. 18 .ccocececece ditties ‘ 
RIMEMBRANZA. No.8, Op. 18 .... 

J. ROMANO. 

A SOUVENIR OF SCOTLAND. Caprice Op. 177........ 
PEE b.n.n0620beninccgerrdreessescn Op. 176 .eseeees 
BONHEUR INATTENDU ............ ooOp. 178 .. cece 

H. ROSELLE:N 
Lo EXILE! 

J. RUMME 
GALATEA WALTZ, 
LA CHARMANTE. 

eharmante '’) 
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Méditation ......... ieeein dhe wane sone 


COOH eee eee eee 


Transcription............ conccocccces 


(H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh) .... 
(Transcription of Sullivan’s ‘Oh! ma 
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MENDELSSOHN’S FIRST CONCERTO (in G minor, Op, 25) 
WEBER’S CONCERTSTUCK..... 0000680406 50064050 400% 
MENDELSSOHN’S LOBGESANG ..........544. ee ceccee 
LES BAVARDS. (Offenbach.) Fantaisie Mignonne ..... 
NN BALLO IN MASCHERA. Recueil de l’Opera, No.1.. 
IL TROVATORE........+++ ditto os 2... 
LA TRAVIATA seeeeeee ditto 9 Beier 
IL FURIOSO ...........+. . ditto 9 Geece 
LA DONNA DEL LAGO.... ditto oa Bids 
IL MATRIMONIO SEGRETO ditto - ee Ty 
PAUL SEMLER. 
MINERVA! Grande Marche ...cccccccsecsecssecccvccecs 
TOUT SEUL! Nocturne ...eseseceseees ooccccccscccnee 
ALICE MARY SMITH. 
VALE OF TEMPE ...cccsceecccecececesecees overeceges 
IMPROMPTU ....cc.cececeees corecesecccceeeieereesesos 
Cc. W. SMITH. ; 
THREE MUSICAL SKETCHES. Set 1. (Dedicated to the 
Countess of Somers) ....ssseeeeseeeeceeees peewee 
Ditto Set 2. (Dedicated to the Count of Carnota) ccvese 
OPHELIA. Mazurka Caprice .......eseeeeeees coperseonee 
DANSE BOHEMIENNE ..........++- eeedcereccoeesqves 
RONDO BRILLANTE. Pianoforte Duct ........c.ceeeee 
ARTHUR S. SULLIVAN. 
THOUGHTS. No. 1....cccccccccccccccrsccccsccvccvccece 
Ditto ” eee ee eee eee eee eee ee ee eee eee eeeeeee 
J. T. SURENNE. 


CLASSICAL EXTRACTS (arranged easily). 
MENDELSSOHN SERIES :— 


No. 1. LIEDER OHNE WORTE. No. 1. Book 2. ..sesesees 
> Ditto ao & ns Winbisele 
we Ditto oi Be “gg Bmececetees 
on Ditto ae ee eee 
a Ditto Oe Ey fer 
*% Ditto os, Be ga Oe oe beacons 


KETHOVEN SERIES :— 

. ANDANTE (from SONATA). Op. 26...ceececceeeeee 
. MINUETTO (in D, ditto) Op. 10, No. 3......... 
. FUNERAL MARCH (ditto). Op. 26 .....cceceeeeces 
. ANDANTE (from SEPTETT). Op. 20..... 

. ADAGIO (from SONATA PATHETIQUE), “Op. "1B 
. VIVACE (from SONATA in G). Op. 79 .eeeseseeens 
ACRED SERIES :— 

BUT THK LORD IS MINDFUL. (Mendelssohn).. 
. COMFORT YE MY PEOPLE. (Handel).......... 

. HOW BEAUTIFUL ARE THE FEET. (Handel). 


92 DO TOS Ot DO Ee ri bo 


» 4. LA CARITA. (Rossini.) .... onnbeeeseeebee 

» 5. MOST BEAUTIFUL APPEAR. ‘(Haydn) evebedeces 

“ 6. NOW VANISH BEFORE. (Haydn)!.........ce00. 
Ss. THALBERG. 

TARANTELLE ..cccccccccccvcccccccccece 60 0eduda beavies 

A TE O CARA....... Sinema meamaten h é-viauieendatdun auadah 

Fa eee <cebece ent 1nb6o06oeneevavesanass 


W. F. TAYLOR. 
WANDERING THOUGHTS. Caprice ...sscsecceevevess 


MORNING SUNBEAMS ...........0008 $06 evieseere cones 
DAMASK ROSE. Mazurka de Salon sienie dbicbaen od eardaeteas 
A. TOLSTOY. 


TROIS ee MUSICALES .....-sccccerevevevecers 
ERNEST TRAVE 
THE BATTLE OF DORKING. Illustrated, and with historical 





introduction ....ccccceccccccccccccccvevccsccqecseces 

J. T. TREKELL. 

BOURREE (in F major) wscccsssscccccccsvecccccccsseces 

LE TRIANON. Gavotte.....cccceeeeeees cceccccceesseice 

THI MAGIC a avecveccccevese 

LULLABY ........ opeeees cegeeees 

LES ECLAIREURS ....... Pbnesocers canes 

THE WOODLAND SPRITE ........e.006: opts 

LE PETIT TAMBOUR ........s.00. bapabetpedere > shee , 

LA CRACOVIENNE ........ Couseoncuckerene bScee 06 cece 

LIEBER AUGUSTIN ........cccccccccccecs Seedoeeesecs 
VALIQUET. 

ES BAVARDS. Valse Facile on Offenbach’s opera........+ 
MICHAEL WATSON 

QUI VA LA. Grand galop de Concert.....ssseeseeeeeeees 
J. M. WEHLI. 

RIPPLING WAVES. Caprice .......eesccvccceeveceeess 

EINE KLEINE GESCHICHTE. Sketch Opeccdecccccecee 

WIEGENLIED. (Dormez-Bien) ....ditto ......seeeeeeeee 

ELFIN WHISPERS.............. Cope seetseccoedceceses 

ee No. 1. Forest Flowers .......s.0++008 

FORGET-ME-NOT.. ,, 2. ditto ........seeee. bee cbeese 


l » HAREBELL eeeeee 55 3. ditto eee eee eee eee ener eeet 





J. B. CRAMER & CoO., 


1 DE 73 
LONDON; 
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REGENT STREET, W.; 


WHOLESALE DEPARTMENT, 11, LITTLE MARLBOROUGH STREET, W. 





Printed and Published by Janss Swirr, of 65, King-street, Golden-square, in the County of Middlesex, at the printing-office of Swirt & Co., 65, King-street aforesaid—Friday, Nov. 28h, 1878 
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